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heditoriat, 


Unrit the first of September all com- 
munications for Uniry from the edi- 
torial contributors and others should be 
addressed to the office editor of UNiry, 
175 Dearborn street. The senior editor 
will be out of reach, except in cases of 
urgent necessity, when he may be 
sought through this office. His corres- 
pondents are requested to note this fact. 
It will account for any seeming neglect. 


Ir is said that Johns Hopkins will 
soon incorporate in its curriculum the 
study of the Bible from purely scientific 
motives. 

Tue Boston Heradd thinks it a good 
sign “when our churches keep more 


open house for all the needs which flesh 
is heir to.” 


THE poem “The Good Physician,” 
on page 138 of Uniry, should have 
been credited to Rev. Mary A. Safford. 
Thé mistake was incident to a change 
of office editors. — 


A wRITER in the Zz¢erior attributes 
the moral strength and beauty of Theo- 
dore Parker’s.character to the environ- 
ment of Orthodox humanity. He says: 
“Hume in Scotland, John Stuart Mill in 
England, and Theodore Parker in 
Massachusetts, could no more escape 
being impressed by the strong sense of 
obligation to honesty, humanity and 
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escape the air or the t. This bred 
their virtuous lives.” = sry true, but it 
was the orthodox SS mity, not the 
orthodox theology 1& oudid it; it is the 
environment of no © ives that breeds 
nobility. o 
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Ir transpires that there were about 


forty liberal preachers at the last session 


of the Western Conference, of which 
number at least ¢werty-five took part in 
the proceedings. This attendance, we 
believe, has never been equalled. 


WE are informed by a correspondent 
at Uniontown, Kansas, that the report 
current last week, which found its way 
into Uniry’s Kansas letter, was un- 
founded. There wasa heavy rain storm 
in the vicinity, but no houses were 
blown down, and our little church at 
Uniontown is safe. 


THE American notes that the pro- 
gress of intellectual life in this country 
is illustrated by the fact that J. R. S. 
Herrett, the accomplished archxologist 
of the University of Texas, has lately 
published a Leaflet from his Note- Book 
of Travels in Asia Minor, which will 
command attention all over the world. 


CHARLES G. LELAND in the School 
Fournal, sets one thinking in these 
days of Commencements, when he 
says: “I would oppose with all my 
heart the principle of competition in 
education where the object is not to 
teach a// as much as possible, but to re- 
ward a very few for being cleverer 
than the rest, and so induce the majority 
to neglect work.” 


Tuk American Israelite reports 
Prof. Felix Adler as advocating that 
steps be taken to provide for the ed- 
ucation of the people in the political 
system of the country, by free lectures. 
Adults should be educated in political 
duties just as children are taught in 
the free schools. To be able to read 
the constitution of the United States is 
not enough. People should be taught 
a knowledge of the principles of our 
government and _ how to elect better 
and wiser rulers. 


Tue tragic death of J. L. Loveday, 
by the accidental discharge of his shot- 
gun, near his summer. residence, at 
Twin Lakes, Wis., will be keenly re- 
gretted by very many of our readers, 
and it will. be a sore loss to the Third 
Unitarian. church and the Unitarian 
cause generally. For many years he 
has been an active officer and a tireless 
worker in the church just mentioned, 


a generous, earnest, honest man, who. 


carried his religious convictions into his 
business, and his business sagacity and 
efficiency into religion. The last min- 
isterial service that Mr. Blake was able 
to render his people before leaving for 
New York, where he spends his sum- 
mer vacation, was the privilege of 
speaking his word of appreciation and 
gratitude at the grave of his co-laborer 
in the pretty little cemetery at Geneva, 
where he was interred on the Ist inst. 


Tue School Fournal, commenting 
on Mr. Powderly’s effort to unxtonize 
labor, suggests as a better remedy for 


the ills of the laboring men, their ed- 


ucation. It says: “To look back on 


the efforts of ignorant teachers who 


have tried to tell the carpenters, the 
masons, the printers, the feather-work- 
ers, the car-drivers what to do, during 
the past ten years, is indeed fraught 
with pain. Money has been given 
freely to them, but the blind undertook 
to lead the blind. Thousands now see 
it; but they are probably not yet ready 
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to follow the only true way out—and 
that is the way of enlightenment. It 
is not that nggn are working more than 
eight hours per day that is hurting 
them. Work is not a curse to mankind. 
Ignorance is the foe that must be over- 
come. The man who really wants to 
benefit mankind sets out like Jesus and 
Socrates to set mankind to thinking, to 
think deep and foundation thoughts, to 
get hold of first truths, to meditate 
upon the universe, its Creator and man. 
Those who usually atempt to reform 
mankind without having studied deeply, 
begin to wash the outside of the cup 
and platter; it is man’s heart and mind 
that need reforming. 


Tue greatest revolution of modtrn 
times isthe granting by the late abso- 
lute monarch of Japan a constitution to 
his subjects, which makes the empire 
to-day one of the most enlightened and 
on-looking of the nations of the world. 
As the best wisdom and counsel of Eu- 
rope was sought by the Mikado in pre- 
paring the constitution, so likewise has 
the empress in organizing a college 
for women in Tokio, called to her ser- 
vice two women from England, France, 
Germany and America, respectively, to 
form a liberal representative committee 
to direct the higher education of their 
sex in Japan. 

Tue Methodist Recorder, in a recent 


editorial upon the proposed revision of 
the Westminister Confession of Faith, 


has this prophetic word: “ The exigen- 


cies of this age are calling for a church 
that exalts spiritual life above the forms 
of expression to which it reaches, . 

. . At such a time there is but one 
place of safety for religious truth, and 
that is upon the rock of spiritual life. 
From that serene height it can view 
with equanimity all those lesser pertur- 
bations in human knowledge caused by 
the access of more light and enlarged 
experience. It is not endangered by 
them. Indeed, through them its life is 
perpetuated and enlarged.” 


THE Antiochian, the organ of An- 
tioch college, voices what we trust is 
the spirit of the college, as it should be 
the spirit of every earnest reader, when 
it says: “I can not afford to spend the 
time to read even a splendid second- 
class book, while a first-class book is 
lying at its side. I shall master the 
masterpieces first. I can not afford to 
read Roe and Haggard, while Haw- 
thorne and Eliot are unmastered. I 
can not afford to read Swinburne, 
Harte, Morris, and Rossetti, while 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, Gathe, Hugo, 
Shakespeare, and Milton are unmaster- 
ed. I cannot afford to study quack 
philosophers or even clever thinkers, 
when Plato, Kant, Bacon, and Spencer 
are unmastered.” 


Tue Farmington (Conn.) summer 
lectures, running from July 8 to July 26 
inclusive, will consist of two courses of 
fifteen lectures each, the morning 
course on “Heroes of Spiritual 


Thought,” the evening course an “Eth- 
ical” one. Among the heroes of spirit- 


ual thought are found Plato, Aristotle, 
Philo Judzus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Francis of Assisi, 
Dante, ’ Kempis, Savonarola and oth- 
ers, a most tempting bill of fare, in 
which Professor Davidson appears as 
the chief lecturer. We hardly know, 
though, how to understand the words 
of the circular, which says: “The death 
of Savonarola marks the epoch at 
which spiritual thought ceased to ad- 
vance and material thought began to 
take its place.” Is there not in this 


‘tion to about 


sentence an assumption, always vicious, 
of an antagonism between material and 
spiritual lines of thought? Call it what 
you wil], this world has grown to be a 
better place to live in since the days of 
Savonarola, Life has become more 
sacred, love more tender, duty more 
commanding, and if Luther, Shake- 
speare, Emerson, Carlyle, Darwin and 
Spencer are not “heroes of spiritual 
thought,” according to this category, 
we like them none the less, and life is 
richer because they have lived. Among 
the lectures on ethics, we are glad to 
see one by Professor Cope of Phila- 
delphia, on “The Evolution of Ethics,” 
for evolution is not only the key that 
unlocks the cabinets of Nature, but it is 
that which enforces the value and 
dignity of morals and establishes the 
just perspective. 


Rev. ArtTuuUR May KNaApp’s report 
on the work in Japan is suggestive, 
and contributes to breadth of thought 
on the missionary question. Much 
that he says applies as well to “Uni- 
tarianism in the West,” as to the cause 
in Japan. If Unitarianism anywhere 
is but * seeking to.introduce the tenets 
of another sect among an already 
seriously perplexed and _ sect-invaded 
people,” it may well fail. We cannotsay 
of the Western States as he does of Japan 
that “there is no superstition among 
these (better) classes, no Bibliolatry to 
be encountered, no text to be explained, 
no survival of medieval fancies to be dis- 
pelled;” but it is just as important for 
us to speak the word to the more culti- 
vated classes, as for the missionary who 
goesthere. Historically Unitarianism in 
this country began at the top. It. ap- 
pealed to the intelligent. Its best suc- 
cesses must ever be among thinking, 
reasoning people. Mr. Knapp’s Japa- 
nese proverb, “If you capture a general 
you capture.a thousand men,” is a true 
Unitarian principle. Again he says: 
“Tf Japan is to havea Christianity, it 
will be a thoroughly Japanese Christi- 
anity.” So it must be with any form 
of religion capable of redeeming a 
people. It must be adapted to the 
genius of that people. It cannot be 
transplanted and live without drawing 
its life from the new soil and climate. 
It must conform itself to the changed 
conditions, eagerly utilizing all the pres- 


ent means of growth and health, or it 


remains a poor, declining exotic, as our 
sectarian Christianity has remained and 
must remain throughout the vast orient. 
It is a new thought in the history of re- 
ligious propagandism, when a missiona- 
ry goes as Mr. Knapp has gone'to Ja- 
pan, not to conquer the people with 
a peremptory creed, an infallible “thus 
saith to the Lord,” but to take counsel 
with them on the problems of the reli- 
gious life. It is in accord with the 
new scientific spirit. It will work well 
in the west as well as in the east. 


THE ENLARGED OHICAGO, 


On Saturday last, by a decisive ma- 
jority, there was added to the territory 
of the city of Chicago a hundred and fifty 
square miles, and people enough, it is 
claimed, to swell its aggregate popula- 
1,100,000 souls, This 
places it, as our papers boast, the second 
city in the United States, This en- 
largement was manifest destiny, how- 
ever much many of the _ citizens 
of the quiet suburban centres of 
Lake View, Kenwood, Hyde Park 
and Englewood might dread the losing 
of their simpler government and 
quieter methods in the noise and crush 
of the greater body politic. Doubtless 
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these suburban towns will lose much in 
some directions, but it is to be hoped 
that the city will gain, and what is gain 
to the city, in the long run, is gain to 
the suburbs. It has thrown back again 
the responsibility of voters upon a large 
class of respectable and interested men 
who during tbe day enter into the toils 
and profits of Chicago, but every night 
and on election days have fled beyond 
the city limits, leaving its administra- 
tion tothe mercy of a less scrupulous 
majority. Municipal government is 
the unsolved problem of the United 
States, and if it be true that the chain 
isno stronger than its weakest link, 
republican institutions are most in 
danger at this point. One thing is sure, 
that there are not respectable representa- 
tives enough of the Democratic or of the 
Republican party, or of the Catholic, 
Methodist or any other church, to se- 
cure a reputable administration in Chi- 
cago, or any other great city. The 
other thing we deem quite as sure, that 
there are respectable representatives 
enough among all these parties, if they 
would only work together, to secure 
honest administrations and to encour- 
age progressive policies. So we recog- 
nize. in this enlarged Chicago the 
greater call for Unity and its message. 
Its responsibilities are the graver. A 
harmony and unity of the Unitarian 
denomination, so-called, is a small and 
cheap thing compared to that larger 
harmony and broader unity that over- 
rides sect, sex and party lines and unites 
the best elements in all upon those 
things which all’ recognize as the para- 
mount excellencies, the things most to 
be desired. This new enlargement is 
to be looked upon.as an added resposi- 
bility then. If pride be indulged in at 
all, let it be the pride that borders upon 
awe and calls forth the exclamation, 
** Are we equal to this great occasion?” 
Chicago’s position as a commercial me- 
tropolis is fixed beyond question. Its 
financial and industrial significance is 
absolutely beyond computation. Is it 
recklessness, is it conceit, to hope and 
plan for its becoming also a mighty me- 
tropolis of thought, a city that in its 
intellectual and spiritual importance 
will be second to none other on the con- 
tinent? There are some indications 
which must predict large things, even 
to the skeptical outsider. The New- 
berry library, the increasing market for 
art products, the great auditorium build- 
ing and the impetus it will give to mu- 
sic, the possible great university which 
the recently subscribed million may 
bring, the phenomenal activity and 
growing independence of women in 
this city, all point to a time when Chi- 
cago will tell mightily upon the thought, 
taste, morals and work of the people 
whom Providence will give it to minis- 
ter to. We write Unity and the 
cause it stands for small, measured by 
its attainments, but more easily can one 
forecast the commercial future of this 
city than its ethical potency if its citi- 
zens prove to be as heroic and prophetic 
in the one direction as in the other. It 
is in this hope and in this conviction we 
work. To this end we face present 
distrust and provoke the antagonistic 
sneer that ultimately those who come 
after us may have more room for 
thought, wider pastures for the spirit. 


UNITARIAN OHUROHES AND ETHICAL 
SOCIETIES, 

The central aim of the Unitarian 
churches represented by the Western 
Conference and of Ethical Societies is 
very nearly the same. Both wish to 
establish a fellowship which shall ex- 
clude no good man; and by a good 
man is meant one who seeks to be such, 
if indeed, all goodness does not lie much 
more in the intention and purpose, than 
in any outward actions or attainments. 
What does such an aim imply with re- 
gard to the question of religious beliefs? 
This is a capital question, because vary- 
ing religious beliefs in the past have 
played a great part in dividing men and 
hindering such a consummation as is 
now beginning to be desired. ) 

Shall such churches or societies assert 


as, for example, Parker held or such as 
Herbert Spencer holds to-day? Shall 

a philosophical theism or a religious 

agnosticism be thus set forth? Many 

good men who are now unable to join 

the older churches or are ill-at-ease in 

them would undoubtedly thus find a 
religious home provided for them and 

a congenial atmosphere. But would 

not also many good men be excluded 
by such a policy—at least, would not 
many find their intellects and convic- 
tions violated by any setting forth of 
agnosticism? Are’there not many in 

the churches, who could not even ap- 
prove a Theism, which ignored or de- 
nied the possibility of mir@eles and of a 
special revelation? Surely if we are of 
liberal temper, we must not think alone 
of those who wish freedom to hold 
what are called “ liberal’ doctrines, we 
must remember not to offend those who 
still walk in the old paths. Then, there 
are those who are unable to find satis- 
faction in agnostic philosophical 
theories any more than in theism. 
There are the monists who oppose 
agnosticism as a remnant and ghost of 
the old dualistic philosophy; and there 
are materialists. One must have been 
circumscribed or else singularly unfor- 
tunate in the circle of his personal ac- 
quaintance, who has not known men 
blameless in life and earnest in purpose 
who held to these theories. 

I am hence unable to see any other 
way out of the difficulty than for any 
church or society which opens its doors 
to all good men, to avoid taking any 
stand whatever as to religious beliefs. 
The most that any advocate of a new 
doctrine could ask for would be that he 
should not be hindered in holding and 
expressing it; that he should not be ex- 
pected to either explicitly or implicitly 
assent to a different doctrine. Hence 
none of the older churches satisfy the 
requirements of such an ideal fellowship 
as I have now in mind. Their creeds are 
necessarily bars to freedom and progress, 
not because they are untrue, but simp- 
ly because they are posited and exclude 
opposite ways of thinking. The more 
recent churches with their more mod- 
ern statements of faith, with their uni 
tarian as opposed to trinitarian views 
of God, with their critical theories of 
the Bible and human estimates of Jesus, 
seem to me at bottom no more satisfac- 
tory. What is wanted is a church or 
society that shall not make too much of 
“views,” whether ancient or modern, 
which shall unite men in sentiments 
and purposes about which it is not pos- 
sible honestly to dispute, which shall 
have one aim sovereign over every 
other. This is not to ignore the signifi- 
cance of intellectual differences, it is not 
to be indifferent to the progress of truth 
as each one understands it; each one 
should have his views and express and 
seek to propagate them; but he should 
not found achurch upon them, he should 
not make them into a barrier between 
himself and others equally earnest; he 
should wish that there be no fundamen- 
tal barriers, none to be regarded as re- 
ligious or to be guarded religiously, 
save those between men who care for 
what is good and right and those who 
do not. 

If I am right in thinking as I do, 
then even Mrs. Woolley’s “ Ideal Uni- 
tarian Church” (see UNiry, June 15,) 
falls a little shortof the mark. I have 
found her paper anoble one, and with 
such theism as is implied in it, I am 
not essentially out a sympathy; but 


Unitarian Church,” with its religious 
service, its hymn and prayer, would be 
broad enough to include all those who 
sought help in living the higher life, 
I have been compelled to answer 
dubiously. There are those to-day to 
whom prayer is distasteful, to whom 
theism of any kind is repugnant. It is 
not enough that prayer is not reguired 
of a member of a church, that theistic 
faith is not required. The question is, 
what does a church stand for and 
what is its practice? It does not 
much matter, if its doctrines are ex- 
plained to be those only of a majority. 


the most modern and liberal beliefs, such 


when I have asked whether the “ Ideal - 


or as a member of a tolerated minority. 
A practice or statement of a church 
inevitably gives a character to the 
church; by it the church is judged; 
according as it is one kind or another, 
persons are attracted to the church or 
they are not. It seems to me that a 
religious service cannot be characteris- 
tic of an ideal church or society that 
aims to be a fellowship of all good men; 
that is, it cannot belong tothe church or 
society,as such religious beliefs and prac- 
tices must necessarily be individual or, 
at best, characterize freely formed 
groups within a church or society; the 
ideal church or society itself has no 
right to countenance one’s belief or 
practice more than another, for that 
were doing a wrong to any who might 
not approve. Mr. Gannett suggested 
some time ago in these columns that 
having broadly stated our aim, the 
Ethical Societies should next proceed, as 
the Western Conference has done, to 
state “the things commonly believed 
among us.” But, to my mind, that is 
just what we should not do, and I) 
think it is just what we have least mind 
todo. Our beliefs, of great importance 
to us each individually, have nostanding 
whatever with the body; there are no 
“Fithical Culture beliefs.” Itis the 
moral aim in which we are united, and 
in which we hope that many others 
will unite with us in time. Our zeal 
is not to propagate this or that religious 
or irreligious philosophy, but to advance 
the cause of the good and the just in 
the world. W. M.S. 


~ Gontributed 1nd Selected, 


LAKE OHAMPLAIN, 
OPPOSITE QUEEN CITY PARK. 
The lake looked through the trees at me, 
And sparkled brightly after; 
She hid herself, then peeped again— 
I heard her pleasant laughter. 


The wind arose, and o’er her face 
He blew her feathers plumy ;— 
Ruffled her plumage angrily, 
She shivered and looked gloomy. 


He swept the clouds away, and then 
Her smiles came quickly glowing, 

And brilliant white those curling plumes 
That down her robe were flowing. 


Last eve she wore a robe of flame 
With sunset colors blended, 

The clouds came down and massed about 
Her feet in ’broidery splendid. 


This morn she shone all white and gold,— 
I could not meet her glances; 

Straight out of heaven their brightness came, 
Awe in their piercing lances. 


The lake, a goddess pure and high, 
Dwells in her mountain palace; 

The pure in heart alone can know 
The secret of her chalice. 


The worldly come; in all their hearts 
They need her soothing power; 
They look, they taste, in silence wait 

The magic of the hour. 
She simply breathes her music out, 
And spreads her sweetness round; 
Let whosoever will partake, 


’Tis here new life is found. 
M. H. W. Woon. 


THE NEXT STEP IN THE POST OFFICE 
MISSION. 

People are asking what is to be the 
outcome of the Post Office Mission. 
We have our few thousand correspond- 
ents: some of them have been receving 
our literature four or five years. Are 
we to go on indefinitely sending the 
literature with no organicoutcome save 
an occasional Sunday circle? Were 
this to be the case, the mission would 
amply justify the labor bestowed upon 
it. ‘To instruct, comfort and inspire the 
thousands who are beyond the reach of 
liberal churches, ought to be forever 
regarded as a sufficient end in itself. 
But two strong grounds can be assigned 
for a further development of the mis- 
sion. In the first place, workers here 
like workers everywhere need new mo- 
tives; in thesecond place the recipients 
of the literature need to be awakened, 
to asense of responsibility. To receive 
and not to give in return is a misfortune, 
however exalting be the object received. 

I therefore suggest that an effort 
be made to organize our correspondents 
into a working body. In a few in- 


One does not like to live on sufferance 
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stances they have asked permission to 
unite with churches far distant from 
their homes, and which they might 
never be able to visit. These instances 
indicate how strong is the instinct for 
corporate fellowship. Why not take 
advantage of this instinct and organize 
correspondence churches. To this end 
let a definite form of organization be 
agreed upon. The more definite the 
better, and leta definite work be under- 
taken by the organization. ‘Two en- 
tirely germane objects await it. First 
to cause the Post Office Mission corre- 
spondents to support the mission; sec- 
ond to enable them to extend it. It 
is expecting a great deal to ask a 


person to unite with and_ contri- 
bute toward a church which he 
will perhaps never enter, nor be 


especially benefitted by. But to ask 
him to join and support an organ- 
ization from which he is receiving as 
much benefit as any one is to make a 
strong appeal to his self-reliance and 
generosity. He will be glad, I think, 
to join an organization which is doing 
something for himself and something 
for the world. Once a member of 
such an organization he will acquire a 
new and livelier interest in our litera- 
ture, forthen he will be no longer a 
passive recipient but an active promoter 
of its good word. 

Therefore I say let us not make the 
fatal mistake of leaving our many 
friends in this passive condition. We 
owe it to them to help them forward 
to the blessed state of active labor for 
the faith they hold in common with 
us. 

But let us remember that if we are 

to succeed we must shape an organiza- 
tion which is distinctly adapted to peo- 
ple in their situation, unless we do so 
they will never feel at home in it, and 
it will not succeed. To this end we 
must convince them that they can vast- 
ly benefit themselves by organizing 
for the purpose of providing themselves 
with a regular and ample supply of lib- 
eral literature, and of carrying the liter- 
ature to others. 
_ As a bond of union, taking the place 
of the neighborly call and the Sunday 
hand-shake among the members of our 
ordinary churches, we might have a 
special post-office mission newspaper, 
through which the correspondence 
church people could ask questions, ex- 
press their views and set up acquaint- 
anceship. 

So much for the general scheme. If 
it meets with favor, the details can be 
considered later. Wall those interested 
let their interest be known either by 
letter to me, or to our denominational 


papers. 


ARTHUR M. Jupy. 


A GENESIS STORY. 


Millions of years of waters slow subsiding, 
Millions of yearsof glaciers, pushing, sliding ; 
Ages to form the limestone and the granite, 
Cycles of time to lay the soil upon it. 


A ray of sunlight pierced a sheltered hollow, 

Earth thrilled with joy her beauty to disclose ; 

All else was there, the sun’s ray did its duty, 
And lo ! a rose ! A. A.O. 


THE SEORET OF JESUS’S POWER. 

Drawing: near Jesus, and, as far as 
possible, banishing all that is artificial, 
what do we see? No abstract delinea- 
tion of virtue; but a throbbing young 
life through which actual virtue 
gleamed. From worship he passed 
readily to action. His noble philosophy 
turned into noble deeds. His love, his 
hope knew no limit. He saw lying on 
every side of him the deeps of infinite 
life. His devotion to truth was perfect. 
His solution of the problem of existence 
terminated in one of the most impres- 
sive tragedies that has ever been enact- 
ed upon the earth. He was an advo- 
cate of the greater side of man—of 
faith, of truth, of the imperishable soul. 
A glance at the background 
upon which he appeared will help 
reveal his greatness. Back of him lay 
much narrowness, much cruelty, muc 
hatred. Upon that background he pain- 
ted a brotherhood where the interests 
of each were dear to all. He drew a 
picture of a God who loved all alike. 
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He drew a picture of acivilization from 
which all woes had been banished by a 
reign of kindness. When religion had 
become formal and time-serving, he 
taught that all true religion is internal 
and spiritual. He taught the absolute 
supremacy of truth, and that man is nev- 
er so high, never so God-like as when 
he is kneeling before this sovereign. 
At first buoyant and hopeful he moved 
forward to save the world. But the 
old tragedy must be enacted in his brave 
young soul. With him, as with all who 
oive themselves to save others, the fatal 
law must have its way. Before his 
work was fully done he felt the touch 
of sadness; he went into the abyss of 
sorrow and felt forsaken of man and 


God. 


“T think this is the authentic sign and 

Of Godship: that it ever waxes glad 

And more glad, until gladness blossoms, 
bursts 

Into a rage to suffer for mankind 

_ And recommence at sorrow.” 

It is said that every structure as built, 
is pitched ‘to some musical key and 
whoever can discover and sound its 
chord can control it at will. He seems 
to have found the keynote of life and 
become its master. He touched the 
chord of duty and it made divinest mu- 
sic. He touched the chord of self and 
it began to vibrate in harmony with all 
the other strings of the melodious life 
harp. He found the keynote of human 
love and it became holy; of home, and 
it became a sanctuary; of nature, and it 
became a temple. He touched the 
heart of the sinner and found tears, of 
the children and found trust, of the 
dying and found hope; he descended 
into the abyss of sorrow and mortal 
loneliness and brought thence courage 
and serenity; he faced death and dis- 
armed it of terror; he passed into the 
grave, and out of his dust have sprung 
the fadeless flowers of immortal life 


which have solaced many millions of. 


his race. 

We do not wish to state our belief in 
extravagant terms. Yet it seems that 
only good can come to our generation 
by a new and devout study. of this 
Friend of man. He is not to usurp our 
place, nor come between God and the 
soul. No; but he is a leader along the 
way we ought all to go. As we ask 
Tyndall to interpret the laws of nature, 
Raphael to interpret the laws of art, 
Shakespere to interpret the laws of 
poetry, so do we ask Jesus to interpret 
the deep meanings of the spirit. He 
may not be an authority in geology, or 
mathematics; but he has an undoubted 
right to speak of the soul. For all who 
have glimpses of the heights and depths 
that open above and beneath them; 
who believe that for much of the time 
they must walk by faith and not by 
sight; for all those across whose path- 
way, at rare intervals, stream some 


fugitive rays of that splendor which lies 


beyond all clouds,—for such, in every 
age, he must remain a true friend and 


leader.—From a Sermon by Reed 


Stuart, 


THE OHOIR. 


The choir is a problem quite unsolv- 
ed in most churches, but is thought by 
the average church to be indispensable. 
People go to church quite as much to 
hear the music as to listen to the ser- 
mon, Fine music draws. A good or- 
gan, a good organist, artistic singing, 
and a good deal of it, with a hymn, and 
Scripture and brief prayer, would 
satisfy a great many worshipers,if there 
were no sermon at all. Others want 
the sermon, and nothing else. All the 
preliminaries and addenda are a weari- 
ness: they come for the thought, the 
intellectual part of the feast, the fine 
sermon, or the elaborate, scientific, phi- 
losophic, esthetic essay. Not a few 
takea deep interest in the devotional 
exercises. The objections to a choir 
seem to be the absurdity of professional 
paid singers doing for the congrega- 
tion what ought to be the exercise of 
each and every worshiper, since sing- 
ing, if it is not worship, is nothing. 
And yet the same is true of prayer. 
The minister prays for or with thecon- 


gregation, or leads it in its devotions 
There may be difference of opinion 
about the use and merit of the prayer 
in church services, but we must have 
singing. We must have an organ, and 
an organist. That is settled. The ques- 
tion arises, Shall we have a choir paid 
or volunteet, a quartette or chorus? 
Churches that can afford it usually pre- 
fer the fine quartette music. The con- 
gregation is supposed, of course, to join 
in the closing hymn, and sometimes in 
all the hymns, 

Sometimes, apart from anthems and 
prayer-responses, the choir merely 
leads, or assists the congregation in the 
singing. <A friend called my attention 
the other day tothe anthem singing in 
church, which, to the person, was a 
great absurdity, especially when no 
words can be heard, and hence no 
thought stirred within the breast; and 
it struck me with great force. But yet, 
people pay five, ten and twenty dollars 
for the privilege of hearing an Italian 
opera for an evening, with the know- 
ledge that not a word is to be under- 
stood; and didn’t we crowd the 
theatre to hear the Greek Play, 
and Italian actors in Shakspere, 
intheir own tongue. Is not music a 
language? Has not the organ power 
to inspire, soothe, elevate, rest the soul? 
and is not the beauty of the music and 
its meaning a little bit marred when 
the vox humana interposes? It was 
“that blessed word Mesopotamia,” 
which did the listening woman good, 
and not the thoughts in the-sermon. 
Are we not all moved and helped by 
tones of voice and pleasant sounds with 
no possible definable meaning? Senti- 
ment, feeling, emotion, devotion, can 
not organ and anthem touch all these? 
Yet itis certainly desirable that the an- 
them should be sung in words that can 
be heard and understood, and be help- 
ful; and it usually is. 

Bad choir singing is more unsatisfac- 
tory than poor congregational singing, 
but the latter would be improved with 
care and practice in rehearsals. A 
chorus choir is harder to train and keep 
together, whileit is very much preferred 
by the average congregation, to the 
quartette. To be depended upon, it 
must be paid. A slight excuse keeps 
away now one and then another, unless 
money attracts. A chorus choir of good 
voices, and well-balanced, standing in 
front of the congregation and leading 
it in the singing of hymns, with no an- 
thems at all, and the congregation in- 
terested in making it a success, and 
meeting for rehearsal, will furnish the 
best kind of church music; only the 
tunes. must be old and familiar, and 
hearty and soulful. If people are not 
going to church where there is no 
choir, then a blow is at once dealt 
to congregational singing; or if when 
all go there is but a handful in a large 
church, the singing will be a failure. 
Congregational singing, pure and sim- 
ple, can be a success with a large con- 
gregation, but it will prove in the end 
a failure with the average Unitarian 
Sunday gatherings. The choir is criti- 
cized for its operatic tendencies, and in 
Unitarian churches, often for its ortho- 
dox anthems. Organist and choir both 
mistake in attempts at self-display. The 
soul should speak, the heart should 
throb. There must be, also, unity of 
song and sermon. An orthodox an- 
them or hymn preceding or following 
a radical sermon is out of place, and 
must be avoided by careful pre-arrange- 
ment of chorister and preacher. The 
true idea of all the services in church is, 
that all are to join in everything, vocally 
or in spirit: all must sing, must pray, 
must read ‘the scripture, must preach. 
We must be co-worshippers. We must 
utter or respond, and with earnestness 
and enthusiasm make the service a soul- 
feast, an inspiration, a helper to higher 


thought and truer life, and a competent | 


and devout choir can do everything to 
compass these ends. 


| A. Jupson Ricu, * 
Fact River, Mass, 


CHARACTER is the diamond that 
scratches every other stone.—Bartol, 


he Unity Club. 


At a meeting of over eighty members 
of the Unity Club and the Library As- 
sociation of All Souls Church, Chicago, 
held on the evening of June 24th, it 


was unanimously voted to unite the ac- 
tivities of these two organizations under 
the above title. The club will be con- 
sidered as heretofore a part of the Edu- 
cational Section of the chureh, and will 
make annual report to that department; 
otherwise its action will be independent, 
The Pastor will be ex-officio President 
and Leader; the chairman of the Edu- 
cational Section, ex-officio Secretary 
and Treasurer. Each section will elect 
its own chairman and provide for its 
own records, The government of the 
club will be in the hands of the voting 
members, which will be qualified by the 
payment of an annual fee of $5.00. The 
Chairmen of the several sections will 
constitute an executive committee. 

The work for the next year will be 
divided into two departments, viz.: 
Study, and “Lend a hand.” These will 
be divided into the following sections: 
the Emerson, Novel, 
Browning, Lowell, the Library, Read- 
ing-Room, Lectureship, Kindergarten 
and Manual Training. The Kenwood 
Section will be continued if rooms can 
be provided. 

The work of the study sections will 
be as follows: 

EMERSON SECTION, “The Conduct 
of Life,” and “English Traits.” Co/- 
lateral Reading, “Emerson in Con- 
cord,” by Edward Waldo Emerson. 
Those who have not read Cabot’s 
“ Life” and the “ Emerson and Carlyle 
Correspondence” are urged to do so. 
See also “ Reading guide to Emerson ” 
in Unity of May 19, 1888, Vol. 21, 
p.159,and Unity Mission Tract No. 20. 

OVEL SECTION, First half-year, 
Lessing’s *“ Nathan the Wise,” Ellen 
Frothingham’s translation. Collateral 
reading, Starr’s “ Life..of Lessing.” 
For furthur references and outlines of 
study see Unity December 32, 1887, vol. 
20, p. 164. Second half-year, George 
Elliot’s “ Daniel Deronda.” Collateral 
reading, The Author’s Essay on “ The 
Modern Hep, Hep, Hep,” in “ Theo- 
phrastus Such.” Browning’s “ Hol 
Cross Day” and “The Burial Privilege 
of Philippo Baldinucci;” Cross’s “ Life 
of George Eliot.” lor further refer- 
ences and analysis of the book see Unity 
Club Leaflet No. 3, by Mrs. C. P. 
Woolley. 

PHILOSOPHY SECTION, Herbert 
Spencer’s “ Study of Sociology.” Col- 
lateral reading, * Principles of Sociol- 
ogy,” Vol. 1, by the same _ author. 
Tylor’s “Early History of Mankind” 
or “ Primitive Culture,” and anything 
bearing upon the origin and growth of 
Society, the development of the Home 
and the State. 

BROWNING SECTION will continue to 
follow the “Outline Studies” published 
by the Chicago Society, beginning with 
No. XIX. 

The Lowell Section will be revived 
to accomodate the school children who 
cannot come evening's, and will meet on 
alternate Friday afternoons—to learn 
how and what to read. 

It is recommended that the friends 


‘elect early the sections with which they 


intend to study, and direct their summer 
reading accordingly. They are also 
cordially invited to elect one or more 
sections of the Lend-a-hand department 
with which they will co-operate. 

In its double-handed usefulness the 
Unity Club presents itself more confi- 
dently than ever before, for patronage 
and co-operation, to those who believe 
in the intellectual life and fraternal help- 
fulness, in its neighborhood, independ- 
ent of denominational lines or theolog- 
ical differences. 


Turis is the way the Church of the 
Unity, of St. Louis, is getting ready for 
next year’s work; we quote from their 
handsome circular: 

“The undersignéd have prepared 
three sketches of literary work, and 
hereby submit them to the members of 
Unity Club, with the request that they 


Philosophy, 


individually choose one of the three 
subjects, and report their choice to Prof. 
C. M. Woodward, 1761 Missouri ave., 
by postal or otherwise. The order in 
which the authors are/here named 
signifies nothing. Mr. Learned will 
ultimately rearrange the sketch endorsed 
by popular vote. All adult persons, in 
any way connected with the Church of 
the Unity, who may wish to join in 
Unity Club Literary Work, next win- 
ter, are invited to vote on this choice. 


DANTE, 


Thirty-four Cantos of the Inferno: 

Three to be read each evening, with Essays 
on the accompanying subjects. 

I, The Early Life of Dante. 

II. Dante and Beatriee. 

Ill. City of Florence in Dante’s time. 

IV. Guelfand Ghibelline, and Dante’s Pol- 

itics. 

V. Dante’s Exile. 

VI. Dante’s Circle of Friends. 

VII, Dante’s Symbolism. 
VIII. Dante’s Philosophy. 

IX. Dante’s Relation to the Church. 

X. Florentine Art at the time. 

XI. Dante’s Characteristics as a Poet. 
XII. His Influence on Literature and Art. 

GOETHE 
Faust, Part I, 
Faust, Part II, - 

Essays as follows: 

I, Goethe’s Life. 

II. Biographies. 
III. “ Wahrheit und Dichtung,” 
IV. Goethe’s Contemporaries. 
V. His Place in Literature. 
VI. Goethe as a Scientist. 
VII. Goethe’s Influence on Art. 
VIII. His Italian Journey. : 
IX.) Goethe’s Prose: Readings from 
X. t Wilhelm Meister” and ‘The Sor. 
rows of Werther.” __ 

XI. ) Goethe’s Poetry: Readings from 

XII. | “Iphigenia” and “ Torquato Tasso,” 
MILTON. | 

Prose Works: Two evenings on “Areopagi- 
tica,” or “ Liberty of the Press,” and “ Eikon- 
oclastes.” 

Poetry: Two evenings on “Lycidas” and 
“ Comus,” 

Eight evenings on “Paradise Lost;” a few 
Books entire, and selections from all others, 

Meanwhile Essays and Studies on the 
following: 

Milton’s Youth; Life at Cambridge; The 
Origin of the Masks; Milton in France and 
Italy; His Marriage and Separation from his 
Wile: His Blindness and subsequent Mar- 
riages. The general state of English Politics; 
Milton and Cromwell; Specimens of his Polit- 
ical Papers; the writing of ‘‘Paradise Lost ;” 
Characteristics of his Stvle and Influence or 
his Writings on English Language and Liter- 


She Study Sable, 


The Seventh Son, A story by nine members 
of the Saturday Night Club. Daily Citizen 
Book Print, Jackson, Mich. 

“At least a curiosity of literature,” 
and % we are led to believe, worthy of 
the attention of the thoughtful,” is all 
that is claimed for this pamphlet story 
numbering 136 pages, by its authors, 
It would be hard to find a pleasanter 
story than this with which to while 
away a few hours, and one in which 
the student of psychology may find food 
for thought. Not one of its authors 
knew how the hero would fare in the 
hands of the next, nor to what point he 
would carry the plot, but the reader 
may easily forget, if he chooses, that it 
is not all a consecutively planned story, 
conceived and carried out by one mind, 
so well sustained is the interest from 
beginning to end. The nine authors 
are: Helen D’Auby Durand, C. F. 
Elliot, H. A. Hodge, Esther S. Boyn- 
ton, Mary E. Child, Mrs. N. B. Hall, 
Mrs. Herbert Hodge, N. B. Hall and 
C. N. Kendall. . s. % 

First Steps in Reading. In four parts. 
Part I. By Martha A. Pease. Chicago: S. 
R. Winchell & Co. 32 pages. 

This is designed to teach the little 
ones to read by words and _ phrases in- 
stead of by spelling. It is intended 
that the teacher shall first convey the 
“ideal” of the word to the child’s mind 
by means of conversation. When this 
is done, the word or phrase is shown, 
both printed and written until the child 
becomes accustomed, by repetition and 
questioning, to its appearance on the 
page. He is also taught by means of 
pictures and objects. The book is at- 
tractively illustrated, printed in large 
clear type, and bound in stiff paper. 
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July 6, 1880 


Ghurch-Boor Pulpit, 


Any church may secure the publication of any 
acceptable sermon in this department by the payment 
of $5, which sum will entitle the church to one 
hundred copies of the issue in which the sermon is 
printed, 


THE EVOLUTION OF PROVIDENCE. 


A DISCOURSE TO THF UNITARIAN SOCIETY 
OF SPOKANE FALLS, W. T., BY 
E. M. WHEELOCK. 


Published by the Congregation, 

“Working together with Him.”—II. Cor- 

inthians, 6, 1. 3 

Providence is inseparable from a 
creative God. It is implied in His be- 
ing. He who created must also from 
moment to moment preserve, or His 
creation reverts to nothingness again. 
The signs of care in the universe front- 
ing us on every side point to the Care- 
taker. Thus everywhere with the be- 
lief in Deity is found belief in Prov- 
idence. It is a universal accompaniment 
of religion. There is a general in- 
stinctive belief in a Divine superin- 
tendence over the world, and all forms 
of faith are full of it. It is taught in 
every form of speech in the Scriptures 
and it is the frequent theme of Jesus, 
who says: ‘ Not a sparrow falls with- 
out the Father’s notice, and the hairs of 
your head are all numbered.” The 
poets, ancient and modern, bear witness 
to this central doctrine of faith. Says 
Tennyson: 

“That nothing walks with aimless feet, 

“That not one life shall be destroyed, 


“ Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
“ When God has made the pile complete.” 


Indeed we must believe that a Being 
of infinite love and wisdom has an 
infinitely wise purpose in the creation 
of man, and that He is, at all moments, 
carrying that purpose into effect. It is 
a self-evident truth of religion. 

But while the heart of man welcomes 
and cherishes the belief in a perfect 
Providence over all things and all men, 
and indeed cannot rest in any other, the 
intellect demurs and cannot follow out 
the clue. The understanding finds 
itself confronted with terrible facts. It 
stands in a world of uncared-for wants, 
a struggling world, unregulated and 
troubled, not able to find or to follow 
the golden thread of its destiny. 

In the realm of outward nature we 
are surrounded by fatalities which we 
are not able to control—extremes of 
heat and ‘cold, drouths and _ floods, 
storms and earthquakes, pestilence and 
deserts. Every star is a conflagration— 
beautiful because distant. The forces 
of matter move with absolute reckless- 
ness. They go straight to their end 
without regarding whom they crush on 
the road. War and strife is the watch- 
word of the whole organic nature. 
There is a constant struggle of organ- 
isms. The worm crawling on the earth, 
the butterfly hovering over the flower, 
the eagle in the clouds—all have their 
enemies. Every plant and shrub has 
its insect pest, every animal its torment- 
ing parasite. A worm is at the root of 
every blossom. 

Nature is a comely mother, but stone- 
cold. With the same readiness she 
takes her children to her bosom, or 
clutches them by the throat! It is all 
the same to her. Her babes never 
know whether they are to be nursed 
or strangled! She gives to the deer its 
fleetness by which to escape from beasts 
of prey; but with equal indifference 
gives to the wolf the muscles of steel, 
which enables him to track and bring 
down the deer. The animal world is 
like the Roman gladiator’s show, where 
the thumbs are turned down and no 
quarter is given. Pain is the universal 
law. Every tint on a butterfly’s wing 
was painted there by an agony. Untold 
myriads of cruel deaths precede every 
advance. Nature has fitted out every 
part of the animal world with imple- 
ments of torture. She gave poisonous 
fangs to the rattlesnake as well as 
beauty to the humming bird. The 
glare of the tiger, the spring of the 
leopard, the coil of the snake, the sting 
of the insect, are gifts from her treasury. 
There is a fly whose business it is to 
perforate the skin of the living cater- 


————— 


pillar, and leave its eggs, which hatch 
into maggots and eat the creatures alive 
by degrees! Is that the work of a 
kindly Providence? A more bloody 
battle than Gettysburg has been fought 
on each square mile of the earth’s sur- 
face, since animal life began. Nature 
shows no sympathy, and pity she has 
never felt. An animal becoming de- 
crepit or wounded, is converted into a 
meal by the sturdier members of the 
pack. All her children are digestible; 
to eat and be eaten is her eternal law. 
The sparrow may not fall without the 
Father’s notice, but it falls all the same. 

Our dependent humanity, under the 
pressure of its dire distresses, flings 
itself upon the heart of the universe 
with acry for help. But the destruct- 
ive activities of nature are not stayed. 
They work on in their unpitying 
course. The clouds gather and the 
winds crash, the thunderbolt smites, the 
floods drown, the earth yawns and 
opens, and cities with their dwellers are 
buried. The planet is a trap, and the 
earthquake ° jostles down man’s card 
house of conjecture about an amiable 


-Providence. The prayer of human be- 


ings to be spared is not answered. The 
cup of hurts, heart bruises and sorrows 
must be drained to its last drop, even 


though the Son of Man himself prays 


that it may pass untasted by. Under- 
neath all nature’s order and beauty are 
woeful tragedies, unavailing cries for 
help, bitterness of soul and anguish of 
heart. In every vein of our bodies 
rages the deadly strife between the 
corpuscle of life and the bacteria of 
death. There is an Armageddon in our 
life’s blood, and in each human body the 
battle of life is hourly fought anew. 
An earthquake kills men like flies. 
The cholera, small-pox, pestilence, cuts 
them off as with grape shot. Nature 
grinds hearts to pigments for the shift- 
ing canvasses of life. Every page of 
history is spattered with tears. The 
tragedy of pain and death spares no 
weakness and pities no innocence. Nero 
is on the throne and Jesus is on the 
cross in every age and time. If the rain 
falls to the growing crop, or the potato- 


‘bug destroys a nation’s harvest, there is 


no interference with the natural result, 
and the tragedy ends in. starvation. 
Men and women are held as cheap as 
the rotting food for lack of which they 
die. 

The laws of nature are impersonal, 
invariable, and immutable. No prayers 
can turn their sharp and bitter edge. 
Nature is not exorable. There is no 
pity in her plan. No process, event or 
cruel circumstance is ever held at bay 
by the compassion of the over-ruling 
powers towards those who must bear 
the brunt. When the pinch comes, 
man learns by practical experience, that 
there is no active tenderness on which 
he can call, to check the tragedy of 
earthquake, plague or storm. The 
sleep of the tyrant may be as sweet as 
the infant’s. The sea will wreck a saint 
and bear a murderer home. The snake 
stings the innocent child. It is poetry, 
not reality, which says the stars in their 
courses fight against Sisera; that the 
wall of Siloam fell on the worst sinners; 
that the sword of the guilty man fails 
in the duel, and his foot is burnt by the 
hot plowshare in the old ordeal by fire. 

Only in poetry does the fire refuse to 
burn the innocent, and purity lay her 
hand on the fawning lion’s mane. 
Raphael once composed a lovely picture 
of St. Marguerite, showing how, with 
no weapon but a lily, she walked safely 
through the yawning and serrated jaws 
of adragon. That will do for romance, 
but in real life the dragon welcomes the 
lady to breakfast and gives her an 
inside seat. 

In the human world on every hand 
we find hunger unfed, nakedness un- 
clothed, weakness without protection 
and misery without consolation and 
without hope. The fields are tilled, 
the cities are builded, the factories are 
operated, the mines are excavated by 
means of a perpetual slavery. Not here 
the music of intelligence, the harmoni- 
ous play of faculty, the sweetness and 


the light of life; but sullenness of per- 


petual discontent—the work prospering, 
but the worker groaning under his 
load and the mass of his necessities. 
Men by millions are entrapped in the 
legalized iniquities of our civilization, 
robbed of intelligence, of culture, of 
opportunity, with no outlook but that 
of monotonous toil, and God seems to 
care no more for them than for so many 
mice. 

The present conditions of the human 
world are the result of zons upon zons 
of conflict, of clashing, of waste, of de- 
vastation. Think of the wrongs, the 
cruelties and the slaughters of history, 
from the murder of Abel to the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria. Each nation 
gripes the other by the throat. The 
past of the race is knee-deep in blood— 
largely innocent blood; and the past of 
nature is black with convulsion and 
struggle. Where is the Divine Provi- 
dence? Where the Supreme Benignant 
Cause revealed by poets, sages and 
saints, who actively sympathizes with 
and intelligently cares for the well- 
being and happiness of every creature 
He has made? 

This is the anomaly of the creation; 
this the contradiction of the universe. 
The practical man, looking at the dis- 
order of the world, finds no Providence 
and therefore believes in none. The 
pietist holds to the sentiment, but closes 
his eyes against the facts. He clings to 
his belief in a Providence which he 
does not see and cannot find. Oppressed 
by the chaos of things, good and 
earnest men have sought refuge in 
skepticism, pessimism, and even in 
suicide. 

There is but one solution of the 
great perplexity, and it is found in the 
evolution of man. Man is the heir of 
the world. It is his inheritance, of 
which he can dispose as he pleases. 
He may barter his birthright or claim 
his fortune. He can work with the 
laws of the universe, or he can work 
against them. He can hasten or he can 
retard the day of better things. He can 
assist or he can resist the heavenly 
order. All lies in man’s own hands. 
In himself is the God-power which 
must transform nature, which must up- 
lift and redeem nature, till her tragedy 
ends in divine satisfactions. The breadth 
of human wishes is the only limit to 
the obsequiousness of nature. Her 
effort is to evolve her own God—who 
isman. The God of nature is always 
man, To bring her stupid Deity to his 
senses, she cuffs and beats him as the 
Neapolitan fishermen do their saints in 
stormy weather. Like every other di- 
vine thing, Providence dwells with men, 
and waits to be put to service. Provi- 
dence supplies the world with its re- 
deemers. The creative word becomes 
flesh in man. When we try to throw 
off our evils upon Providence, Provi- 
dence throws them back upon us; and 
compels us to use our Own powers to 
improve our conditions. God’s push -is 
in the human will, and the effort of 
man is the divine endeavor. The race’s 
redemption is locked up in the race’s 
intelligence. 

In the spheres of both outward na- 
ture and of human nature the Creator 
does not accomplish his designs by a 
direct exercise of omnipotent power, 
but always through human mediation. 
Man and God are partners in the work 
of Providence. He waits for us until 
we are ready to do His will; there is no 
compelled obedience. The Father 
works through His children, and in 
waiting for our wills He is of an 
infinite patience.. His Providence is 
waiting, and it is universal, minute, 
perfect, just as Jesus so sweetly and 
vividly portrayed it; but though perfect 
it is not perfected when the Father has 
done his part. It waits for us to do 
ours. For Providence is a compound 
principle, having a human as well as a 
divine element. The higher powers 
having done their best, it remains for 
the lower powers to respond. Ideally, 
and so far as heaven is concerned, 
Providence is perfect now, and always 
has been. Practically, the most of the 
work is yet to be done, and it shares 
the imperfection of all human ministry. 


ee 


God becomes not king until man be- 
comes regnant. 

The responsibility for human pro- 
gress rests on human shoulders. It 
goes as fast as man wills, and works, 
and no faster. If the divine purpose 
in the world appears from time to 
time to stop, or fail, or turn aside, the 
fault is ours alone. Just as to the eye 
of science the oak is all in the acorn, so 
the Divine Providence is seen by the 
filial soul, even as Jesus and the poets, 
prophets and moralists have declared; 
but it is in the air, not on the earth; it 
is floating, not fixed; it is ideal, not 
ultimated, and it can only find shape, 
realization and embodiment through 
the free spiritual concurrence of man. 
It is in the germ only; it is like a seed 
waiting for its opportunity of growth; 
it is latent, and we must bring it forth 
by evolution. The divine sympathy 
and pity come to man through man. 
They must be incarnated before they 
can neutralize the tragic effects of 
storm and plague, famine and neglect. 

For how many ages did the thunder 
roll and blast, deaf to all human be- 
seeching; but when common sense, 
incarnate in Franklin, enters the field 
with a kite and a wire and a key, he 
soon hauls down the mystery. Provi- 
dence, with the needed deliverance, 
came not in the anguished prayer, but 
in the cool, clear, scientific brain, which 
it had inspired to learn and master the 
electric laws. For science, that multi- 
plies a thousand fold the powers of 
labor, comes forth to man a divine 
gift as truly as any bible; nor does the 
infinite word of God reach us solely 
through a Jewish pin hole! 

God befriends human nature through 
its friends. In flesh and blood he plants 
his providence. Our human brothers 
are the channels of the infinite friendli- 
ness. He comes and dwells with us in 
them. They are the expressions of 
His presence, and the shining rays of 
His love. The Creator hears through 
all the human ears He has made. 
Where there is no man to hear, there 
is no Providence to save. If the broken 
ship goes down on a lonely sea, where 
there is no human aid, the sea swallows 
the ship and crew. The supplication 
flung skyward brings no divine succor 
because it does not reach the ear of 
God—incarnate in human opportunity. 
The sympathy of heaven can only 
manifest itself to man threygh his own 
flesh and blood. A human mediator 
goes with every act and fact of divine 
pity. Thus he sends the Comforter. 
In the great Bengal famine, the peti- 
tions of starving millions of Hindoos 
did not restore the lost rice harvest, but 
so much of heavenly help as could get 
aboard the relief ships from London, 
New York and Boston, came to inter- 
vene. As no good ever comes of clos- 
ing one’s eyes to truth, let us freely 
admit that there is no God to help in 
the affairs of this world, except the 
instde God—the God latent in man, 
and who is waiting to be evolved. The 
tragedies of nature and the woes of 
humanity are the whips, spurs, and 
stings by which man is forced onward 
in his ascensive evolution, and without 
which he would never assume the 
throne of nature, but remain through 
the ages, her trembling slave! When 
evil has done its disciplinary work, it 
will disappear at the nod of man, but 
never will the outside God lift a finger 
to remove it, or be moved by the com- 
bined whimperings and petitions of the 
world. | 

Our destiny is begotten by ourselves. 
We weave our shrouds with our own 
hands. We wed/ not solve the riddle of 
life, and so the sphinx devours us. The 
laws of life are their own avengers. 
Man need not accuse the Gods or 
Providence of the evil that reigns in 


humanity; he has himself created it | 


all, and he, with the Divine uplift be- 
friending him, must undo it all, There 
was not a fiend in the universe till man 
appeared. It is he alone who “ plays 
the devil.” There is no hell ie man, 
except the hell 7” man, created dy man. 


Of all the terrible accusations that a 
pietists throw upon their God, none is * 3% 
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worse than that doltish humility which 
makes them affirm of the monstrous 
injustice of life, ** It is the will of God.” 
It is solely the will of man. Every 
world-evil results from causes called 
into existence by human beings—and 
to be remedied by them. The provi- 
dence of God is corrupted into the im- 
providence of the world, as meat into 
carrion, till man, by evolution, grows 
providential. 

This living world we have to our- 
selves; it is ours to battle with, to 
conquer and to shape; ours to force 
into conformity with our behests. No 
God will perform our tasks for us, or 
save us from our blunders. He com- 
presses all the necessary power within 
the compass of human attributes and 
makes the race its own Providence. 
Whether there shall be peace or war, 
health or pestilence, plenty or famine, 
are questions that men must answer for 
themselves. All the impelling and 
governing powers are in man. On him 
: the burden rests whether things go 
well or ill. During the ministry of 
’ Lord Palmerston an epidemic of typhoid 
: swept over certain districts of England. 
: A delegation of priests visited the 
: minister, asking him to appoint a day 
; for fasting and prayer. Palmerston 
replied: “ Deity is not the providence 
of the shiftless. The remedy lies in 
a in your own hands. Go home and look 
eS to your drains.” They did so and the 
H pestilence ceased. | 

Providence has no more_ personal 
concern with the numberless human 
entities that have their being in and 
through His power, than the sun has 
in the sun-flower and its seeds. The 
solar orb remains unconcerned in the 
work of its rays, which every spring 
awaken the dormant vitality of earth. 
The answer to prayer comes from our 
own souls; yet it is the voice of God, 
for his voice is always the voice of 
man. In man himself is the response 
to every prayer. The outside God an- 
swers no petitions, but says to man: “If 
you would have help, find it within 
yourself, for my kingdom is within 
you.” 

God and man are coupled in every 
providence. It is the God in us that 
saves us. The God-power that works 
for man, works only through man. 
) Above the sinking ship, the starving 

: people, the sacked city, the heavens re- 

main serene and silent. No answer 

q direct from out the unseen and eternal, 
} has ever broken upon man’s ear, in 
. | response to his long, childish wailing 

4 for supernatural aid. Any work for 
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} ; man’s uplifting, if ever done, will be 
| done dy man and through man. The 
: ; raw material of Providence, its proper- 
: ties and potencies, are given in the 


rough, as the ore is given in the mine, 
the timber in the forest, but it must be 
ultimated through human effort. The 
: perfect social Providence foretold by 
: poets and seers can only come, little by 
little, as it is wrought out through such 


, men of the race as are willing to work 
| with God. 

| In every age we see men of a forlorn 
| hope, who propose a conception of rell- 
gion, of worship, of human rights 


which nowhere exists. They sacrifice 
personal peace, the approval of their 
| fellows, life itself, for the sake of a 
finer idea of right. What impels 
them to fight against wrongs which are 
upheld by usage, and to revolt against 
the system which experience has grad- 
ually built up around them? It is the 
divine providence seeking to enter hu- 
man nature through these chosen sons 


and to lead mankind toward a more 
righteous future. These heroes, reform- 
, ers, martyrs, who filing themselves 
against the scorn and menace of their 
: time, are the redeemers through whom 
Providence develops and evolves, and | 
2 without whom there would be neither 
redemption nor Providence for man. 
> Providence is universal, zever sfe- 
l cial, The Infinite never invades the 
; freedom of the creature, even though 
: = he abuses it. Man may think against 
a the divine truth, and will against the 
t 2 


sovereign order, and still the Infinite 
Good will uphold him in his freedom; 


for God will not exercise Stetailaiiias | 


even upon a shadow. We are shadows; 


God is light. Those instances of seem- 
ing interference with man in the world, 
which pietists call cases of Special Provi- 
dence, so far as they are exercised from 
within and above, to save man from 
injury, are never the result of Divine 
action, but are the work of created in- 
telligences who move in the universal 
concord of the fraternity of the skies, and 
who guard the frail human germ against 
such evils as they can fend. The whole 
cosmos guided and controlled by an 
almost endless series of intelligent for- 
ces and powers, — each of whom has 
been, or is on the way to be, man. It 
is these emanations from the Absolute 
who interfere, on occasion, to help those 
to whom they feel drawn by a subtle 
sympathy. This kindly action of our 
fellow-creatures is misnamed “ Special 
Providence.” 

Until the sun shoots some special ray 
for you, and the attraction of gravity 
makes some exception in your favor, 
count not on God doing so. Light was 
not made for the eye, but we have eyes 
because there is light. Does the rain 
fall to make our crops grow, or to 
replenish our wells? Nay! verily, for 
it rains at sea as neartily as upon the 
thirsty fields of the farmer. 

Let men find Providence where they 
found the steam engine and the tele- 
graph, where they found the reaper 
and printing press—in the regnant and 
adequate human brain! In this age the 
“Son of Man” is evolution; “ the Holy 
Ghost” is social fellowship; the divine 
spirit is the helpful spirit; God makes 
iron but not horseshoes; they must be 
made by his inspired apostle, Smith. 
God furnishes the wool and the cotton 
plant, but man must evolve the loom. 
the faetory, the mill, before the latent 
providence is translated into substantial 
clothing for the comfort of millions. 
Providence does not:rain peaches from 
the sky. We must first plant the pit, 
and then protect the tree to its maturity. 

In the world of matter man was 
made to rule nature and not to be 
crushed by her. When he takes posses- 
sion of his inheritance,and controls more 
and more of the natural forces about 
him, making use of them to correct the 
ills of life, providence in nature will be- 
gin to be evolved, malaria and parasites 
will disappear, the deserts be fertilized, 
the climates ameliorated, and all that is 
detrimental to man recede and _ pass 
away. By awise study of his environ- 
ments, and by consecrating all human 
effort to the regeneration of the globe, 
there are no rude powers, no fatalities, 
no elemental stress which may not be 
overcome. ‘The hard, remorseless for- 
ces of nature, before whom man at first 
seemed a mere helpless*pawn in the 
blindfold game of necessity, he learns 
to govern and to guide. He _ yokes 
the river to the mill, steam to his car, 
lightning to his wire. Human worship 
began with man adoring the elements, 
and ends with the elements adoring and 
obeying man. As he has tamed elec- 
tricity, so will he prevent the earthquake 
and dissipate the cyclone, and say to 
the tornado, * Peace, be still. ” 

The divine work in nature must be 
done through man, and only the faith- 
ful use of the powers im’planted in us is 
needed to accomplish all that we as- 
pire after or imagine in our highest 
mood. When all is said, this world 
was not made by the devil, andif.a 
thing is good we can be sure it is pos- 
sible. The order of Providence in the 
world of matter means the divine open- 
ing through the human, pressing for- 
ward into visibility, until all the powers 
of nature are servitors and docile to 
man. When genius speaks, nature 
obeys. 

So, in the world of humanity life is 
hemmed in by woes we cannot hope to 
cure, nor yet endure tosee. There is 
no visible, adequate Providence. The 
amount of suffering, as far beyond de- 
sert as beyond relief, can only be re- 
moved as the Infinite involves itself in 
man, and makes paths for itself in hu- 
man nature to reach every finite cir- 
cumstance and need. Providence is al- 


ways mediative, and the mediator 
through whom it acts is man. Jesus 
came to bring the kingdom of God— 
the kingdom of unselfishness and love, 
and with it the perfect Providence that 
He foresaw, for the one waits upon the 
other. But the world would have none 
of His gifts, and it has not yet a Provi- 
dence. Man must evolve it, step by 
step, as he has the telephone and the 
sewing machine, before he can possess 
that perfect Providence which shall pre- 
vent all suffering and provide for 
every need. 

The divine Providence must become 
human before it becomes immediate 
and special. Deity gives nothing di- 
rectly. The distribution of all gifts is in 
human hands. The agent of every prov- 
dence is man. No superhuman hand 
has ever shown itself in the history of 
the world. The measure of a Provi- 
dence is the exact measure of the hu- 
man care that isin it. God purposes, 
wills, and loves; man executes that lov- 
ing will. Until he does, the Father 
waits and = his’ Providence’ waits. 
Whenever there isa help for man it 
comes through a human form. Every 
providential manifestation, though div- 
ine in spirit, is human in expression. 
Human justice, human kindness and 
pity is all the justice, kindness and pity 
that we know or ever will know; for 
we never realize or see Deity other 
than in man. The best man of the 
race is practically its God. 

It was said of St. Francis of Assissi, 
“Tle listened to those to whom God 
Himself would not listen.’ But when 
St. Francis was listening to such. God 
was listening to them. God uses our 
ears to hear the plaint of the wretched; 
He uses our taper to light the lamps of 
knowledge in the caves and holes of 
ignorance, It is through our spiritual 
veins that the love of God must pulse, 
and the sympathies of the heavenly 
universe flow. 

As the Garden of Eden was given to 
Adam to keep and to rule, so is the earth 
givento man. In all human affairs God 
works by human instruments, and he 
never interferes by supernatural means 
with the habitual order of the world. 
Men are the measures of His principles, 
and our sympathy and justice the in- 
struments of His Providence. No 
more justice, good will and pity are at 
work in the world to-day than men put 
in motion. Men are impatient at the 
slowness of God; He is as slow as they 
are. His chariot goes just as fast as 
they drive. If the moral and material 
advance of humanity moves on slowly, 
it is because they make no effort to 
push it forward. So faras there is direct 
foresight in human affairs it is human. 
Every special Providence from the 
foundation of the world has had a man 
behind it! 

Providence never gives bread to the 
hungry. He gives the wheat or the 
maize; man must make the flour and 
the loaf. The only bread-maker in the 
universe is man. Providence never 
gives clothes to the naked; He gives the 
wool on the sheep’s back; man furn- 
ishes the shears and loom and needle. 
The only cloth-maker in the universe 
is man. Providence never warms those 
who are a-cold; He gives the fuel in the 
forest of timber and the mine of coal; 
man must excavate and blast, must use 
axe and saw, must evolve from the fuel 
by an immense effort the heat which is 
vital to civilization and to life. The 
true Prometheus or fire-bringer is man. 
The agents of the divine Good-will are 
not the priest, the saint, the devotee, 
absorbed in their selfish scramble for 
an imaginary heaven, but the farmer, 
the fisherman, the laborer, the scientist, 
the reformer, the inventor, the #ro- 
ducer. ‘They are, though perhaps un- 
consciously, working with the Creative 
Power to repair the waste and blunders 
of ignorance, to diminish the evils that 
infest the creation, and to evolve at last 
the perfect Providence. God and man 
are in one likeness and image. They 
are partners in the world’s work. 
The one originates, the other manifests. 
The one creates, the other reveals. 


The Infinite is mysteriously involved in 


the finite. 


God and his kingdom are 
within you. ‘ 

Jesus saw with the vision of the 
Spirit, an absolute providential care en- 
closing the world. 
reach man, He was that Providence, 
feeding the hungry, healing the sick, 
consoling those in sorrow or despair, 
and lifting up the fallen. In all this 
He was the type of what each member 
of the family of man shall one day do 
and be when our wills freely admit the 
passage of the Father’s will, just as the 
clearest glass transmits the light of day. 
Then his providential love shall come 
to perfect fruitage through us. Even 
now each true man or woman is an im- 
perfect Providence to others. Said 
Job, “I delivered the poor that cried, 
and the fatherless, and Him that had 
no helper. The blessing of Him that 
was ready to perish came upon me; 
and I caused the widow’s heart to sing 
for joy. I was eyes to the blind and 
feet to the lame: I was a father to the 
poor, and the cause I knew not I 
searched out.” Of every one who 
seeks to live a true and sincere life, some 
of these words may be said. 

Man co-operates with the divine de- 
sign, and helps on the movement of the 
Creative purpose, atom by atom, as he 
strives to mend and guide humanity, 
to mitigate somewhat of its sorrows, to 
lessen its woes, to soften its vices, and 
to strive for its well being. To the 
extent of his efforts, his sympathy, his 
practical work, each man or woman 
can become a providence to others. 
The father is a providence to his fami- 
ly, the mother to her children, friend 
to friend, employer to employed. 
Every generous act, every consoling 
word, every. friendly or kindly look is 
a providence. To be helpful to others 
is to be in very deed a_ providence. 
The process of evolution will go on, 
broadening with the years. Providence 
from age to age will organize itself 
more and more effectively in human in- 
stitutions and human hearts. The In- 
finite Father will not refuse to use our 
efforts, our sympathies and _ the little 
atom of providence that we have evol- 
ved, to forward His mighty work. All 
the providence we mature shall bless 
others while we live, and at our death 
we leave it added to the common stock 
of human kind, for no atom of the pure 
ideal is ever lost, until the glad day 
that Jesus foresaw shall appear, when 
all our needs will be satisfied; when the 
divine love will find adequate human 
expression 1n the world, and the waste 
places of the earth will be glorified by 
the feet of those who are seeking and 
saving the lost. 

We shall then understand that not 
only are the hairs of our heads all num- 
bered, but the leaves of the maple, the 
needles of the pine and the blades 
of the grass are also counted by that 
divine mathematics which has weighed 
in the balance each drop of the ocean 
and every atom of the globe. If the 
dust is thus cared for, can the children 
be forgotten of Him who has said: 
“ Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world!” 


Last of all, high over thought in 
the world of morals, Fate appears as 
vindicator, leveling the high, lifting 
the low, requiring justice in man, and 
always striking, soon or late, when jus- 
tice is not done. What is useful will 
last; what is hurtful will sink. “ The 
doer must suffer,” said the Greeks. 
“ You would soothe a deity not to be 
soothed.” ‘God himself cannot pro- 
cure good for the wicked,” said the 
Welsh triad. “God may consent, but 
only for a time,” said the bard of Spain. 
The limitation is impassable by any in- 
sight of man. In its last and loftiest 
ascensions, insight itself, and the free- 
dom of the will, is one of its obedient 
members.—/ merson, 


PLATO called anger the nerves of 
the mind because, as it may swell and 
be made more intense by sourness and 
ill-nature, so it may be slackened and 
remitted by gentleness and good-na- 
ture-—Plutarch’s Morals. 
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Dotes from the ‘Hilt, 


CAMDEN, N. J.—J. Leonard Corn- 
ning, minister of Unity Church, sends 
out a summary of his work for the past 
ten months. He has given six special 
courses of lectures. Four lectures on 
Great Captains of the Liberal Faith— 
Channing, Parker, Emerson and 
Beecher. Seven lectures on “ The Old 
and the New Faiths,” as follows: The 
Evolution of Faith, The Old and the 
New Bible, What the Old Time and 
To-day say about God, The Old and the 
New Faith about Jesus, The Despair 
and Hope concerning Human Nature, 
The Atonement, Old and New; Heaven 
aud Hell, Six lectures illustrated with 
the stereopticon, on “ The Footsteps 
of Jesus.” Four lectures illustrated 
with the stereopticon on the following 
themes: Early Christianity in the 
Catacombs, The Christ Ideals of the 
Ages, The Offices of Christ as Repre- 
sented in Art, Object Lessons in Relig- 
ion, from the Story of Architecture. 
Four illustrated sermons for Sunday- 
School children. Three art lectures 
before the Ethical Society, two of them 
illustrated. 

In the regular ministrations of the 
pulpit forty-one themes have been dis- 
cussed. Thirty-four lessons on the 
“Childhood of Jesus” have been pre- 
pared and given to the Sunday-school 
teachers. The minister has been Su- 
perintendent. of the Sunday-school. 
Twenty-seven new names have been 
added to the church roll, one-third of 
them being from the Sunday-school. 
The minister reports a marked increase 
in the attendance upon the Sunday- 
school. The newly-established Sun- 
day-school Union, embracing all the 
Sunday-schools of the Unitarian faith 
in Philadelphia and vicinity, has given 
a new impulse to this deparment of la- 
borin all ourchurches. A monthly Sun- 
day Evening Service of Song has been 
successfully inaugurated and will be con- 
tinued during the new church year. An 
illustrated lecture on “Notable Sights of 
Europe,” has been given, to which two 
hundred children were invited as the 
guests of Unity Sunday-schouvl. The 
monthly illustrated sermons, which 
have been attended by full and some- 
times crowded congregations, will be 
likewise continued during the coming 
year, and the minister will utilize his 
summer vacation in Europe for gather- 
ing new material for usefulness in this 
inviting field. : 

Boston.—Union meetings for the 
summer are arranged at the south end 
and west end. These have always 
proved ample for the accommodation 
of our church families. Meanwhile, un- 
til September, seashore churches, new 
and old, will invite local congregations 
to hear in turn nearly all our city 
preachers. 

—Our public schools have enjoyed 
their graduation exercises; parents, 
school committees, and city officials 
have made the occasions very happy 
for the pupils. 

—The old “ Warren Street Chapel” 
has, by act of legislature, received the 
name of “ The Barnard Memorial,” in 
memory of its founder, Rev. Charles 
F. Barnard. 

—Meadville Divinity School expects 
a new library building—the gift of 
Pennsylvania friends. 

—Clergymen in Boston are handing 
their names to Mr. Baldwin, the presi- 
dent of the Young Men’s Christian 
Union, and signifying their willingness 
to officiate at funeral services within 
the city during the summer. 

—Mr. Baldwin’s “country week ” 
has begun. Over three thousand chil- 
dren enjoyed his country visits and 
rides last summer. 


Cuicaco, Itt.—The last service of 
All Souls Church before vacation was 
held June 30. It was Flower Sunday, 
‘one of the four annual services of that 
church and Sunday-school, in which 
the people and the children take a 
more active part.” 
tractive in its floral decorations. The 
busts of Emerson, Channing, Parker, 


It was especially at-. 


and Martineau looked out from a pro- 
fusion of flowers. The baptism of the 
babies and the smiling faces of the 
Sunday school children, who were 
ready with class offerings of flowers, 
accompanied by poems fitting the oc- 
casion, made the time a very happy 
one, and all present will carry pleasant 
memories of it with them through 
the vacation, At the close, Mr. Jones 
spoke some very stirring words, com- 
mending to the earnest thoughts of his 
listeners the responsibilities growing 
out of the annexation of Hyde Park 
to the city. Mr, Jones leaves the city 
in a few days on his much-needed 
vacation. 


RockFrorp, [Lut.—Rev. Dr. Kerr, 
pastor of the Christian Union church, 
is in Scotland, visiting the scenes of his 
old home after an’ absence of fort 
years. His pulpit was supplied June 
16 and 23 by J. Ll. Jones of All Souls 
church, Chicago, and on June 30 by 
John R. Effinger, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. Dr. 
Kerr’s congregation is full of life and 
energy and very happy in its beautiful 
new home, which is not yet quite com- 
plete, services being held at present in 
the spacious and well appointed base- 
ment.’ The Sunday-school is large and 
prosperous. 


Huron, Dax.—Our energetic minis- 
ter, Miss Helen G. Putnam, writes: 
“JT am deep in a paper on ‘ Dress Re- 
form,’ to be giventothe Y. W. C. T. U. 
of Huron, on invitation of the Presby- 
terian minister’s wife. * , * 
The Norwegians are allowing us the 
use of their little church for a nominal 
sum. Our number is small but the 
Evangelicals fear us and fight against 
us as they would the devil. Indeed, 
presumably, we personify that fearful 
antagonist.” 


BEATRICE, NeEs.— Miss Leggett 
writes, under date of June 26th: “ My 
work is increasing in interest and num- 
bers. My beautiful church is finished 
and the grounds terraced, and our next 
service is to be a Christening and Self- 
Consecration Service.” We rejoice 
with our earnest sister and her people 
in this fruition of their hopes. We 
doubt not the good work will go on 
and make its presence felt in all the 
regions round about. 


WeEppDING BELis. The wedding 
bells rang last week Thursday, June 
27, for the marriage of a Director 
of the Western Unitarian Conference, 
Mr. James N. Sprigg, of Quincy, IIl., 
to Miss Annie C. Gilman, of Haverhill, 
Mass. Unity sends greeting and con- 
eratulations. 


CINCINNATI.—Rev. Judson Fisher, 
who for seven months has ministered 


to Unity Church, Cincinnati, will spend. 


his vacation at his home in Alton, III. 
The interest in Unity Church is un- 
abated; its friends are hopeful and reso- 
lute, and its Sunday services and other 
work will be resumed in September. 


JANESVILLE, Wis.—Rev. C. F. 
Elhott of Jackson, Mich., has accepted 
a call to the pastorate of the Unitarian 
Church of Janesville, Wis., and expects 
to take charge of his new duties on 
September Ist. 


THE SAFE SIDE. 


A THEISTIC REFUTATION OF THE 
DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


By RICHARD M, MITCHELL. 


Mr.O. B, Frothingham says, in a letter to the author: 
‘The book has been received and perused. I find it 
original and able, Its frankness, out-spokenness, bold- 
ness interest me greatly. It goes to the roots of the 
ee ee . On the main drift of your essay 
my sympathies are entirely with you, You have learn- 
ing, thought, insight on your side, and I think this vol- 
ume will attract attention by the honesty with which 
it presents the claims of reason and avows the good 
results of obeying the natural laws of the mind. Van 
do a service in printing it. I would advise its wide 
circulation,” 

Mr. Mitchell is a firm believer in God, in rational re- 
ligion and in the immortality of the soul, but in the 
divinity of Christ he has no belief, and against this 

ma he writes intelligently, earnestly and with con- 
siderable learning and ability. . . . The reason- 
ing is clear and logical, the style direct and forcible, 
and the conclusions are those a man who has evi- 
dently given careful and patient thought to religious 
subjects,— Religio- Philosophical Fournal. 

loth, 8vo,, 393 pages, $1.50, including postage, 

Send orders to 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, 


FIVE CENT PAMPHLETS 


Natural Religion. By James Vila Blake. 

The Religion of Jesus. By H. M. Simmons. 

Concerning Immortality. By Frances 
Power Cobbe, William M. Salter, Henry M. 
Simmons, Minot J. Savage, and others. 

An Address. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Jesus. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 

The Revised Hell of Orthodoxy. By Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones, 


Truths for the Times. By Francis E. Abbot. 


God in the Constitution. By Arthur B. 
Bradford. 

Christian Propagandism. By Francis E. 
Abbot. 

The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothing- 
ham, 

Compulsory Education. By Francis E. 
Abbot. | 

On the Vision of Heaven. By Francis W. 
Newman. 


An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vi- 
carious Atonement. By W. H. Spencer. 
Evolution in its Relations to Evangelical 

Religion. By B. F. Underwood and others. 
Messianic Expectations. By Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler, Five lectures—each sold sepa- 
ately. 
1. Introductory. 
1. “Two Thousand Years Ago.” 
11. ‘The Carpenter’s Son.” 
Iv. Judaism, the Mother, and Christian- 
ity, the Daughter. 
v. A Genuine Messiah. 
The Philosophy of a Strike. 
ning. 
The Battle of Syracuse. By James Freeman 
Clarke and Francis Ellingwood Abbot. 
The Proposed Christian Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 
The Change of Front of the Universe. 
Minot J. Savage. 
Any one of these pamphlets mailed for’ 5 
cents; any ten for 25 cents, or, the twenty- 
three for 50 cents. Address, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 


The King's Daughters. 


A ROMANCE, 


BY MRS. ELLEN E. DICKINSON. 


By N. A. Dun- 


By 


The author, a member of the original ‘*Ten,’’ has, 
in this charming romance, told the whole beautiful 
story of the *‘ King’s Daughters ’’—a sisterhood now so 
popular among the best society of the land, and in 
which all, the rich and the poor, from the east to’ the 


west, are running ‘In His name,’’. 275 12mo pages, 


handsomely bound in cloth. Retail price $1.00, net to 
UNITY subscribers 39 cents, postage 11 cents, CHARLES 
H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


CONFEDERATE MONEY. 
Warranted Genuine and in Good Condition. 


We are extensive dealers in Confederate Money—rare 
relics of our late civil war—also bullets, cannon balls, 
etc. We want agents in every city North to sell these 
mementos, and we will pay agents handsomely to sell 
our goods. We will focuiah the money to those desiring 
at the following retail prices: Shinplasters, 10, 15, 25, 50 
and 75 cents 25 cents each, or the entire set for 50 cents. 
Complete sets, consisting of $500, $100, $50, $20, $10, 
$5, $2, $1, 50c., $2 per set. $500 bills, $1 each. $100 
ills, 15 cents or 2for 25 cents. $50 bills, 10 cents or 2 
foris cents. $5 and $20, 5 cents each. 50 cents, $1 
and $2, 25centseach. Inquirers inclose stamp for reply. 
PUBLISHERS OF SOUTHERN AGENT, 

ATLANTA, GA, 


Stanley's Adventures in Africa, 


BY HON. J. T. HEADLEY. 


Richly illustrated, A complete history of Stanley’s 
explorations in Africa, including sketches of his life, 
his search of Livingstone, and his crowning triumph, 
the descent of the Congo. A narrative of unparalleled 
interest. 384 pages, twenty-four full page illustrations, 
elegantcloth binding. Mailed to any Unity subscriber 
on receipt of so cents. CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 
Chicago. 


MUCILAGE PENCIL! 


ca No bottle, no waste, no spilling, no muss, no 
aaa Evaporation. One pencil outlasts six ordinary 10 
CC cent bottles of mucilage. Patent of C. A. Long. 
CA We have tested it, use it in our own office, and 
recommend it to our customers. 
Directions,—Moisten open end and pass lightly 
over face of the paper, being careful not to get it too 
damp. Dries instantly. : 
Sample pencil, equal to a quart of mucilage, 25 cents 
by mail. Agents wanted. Address Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FOR THE NEXT 90 DAYS 


THE YANKEE BLADE, on trial to new subscribers only: 


wut tae its | 10 NEEKS FOR 10 CENTS, 
a = — 
has been publiched Afty we ieascme 21.75. 
years, at Boston, Mass. pores. oars, for 4 ae 
Price $3.00 a Year. ive Youre tor -50. 


One-cent stamps taken, address mentioning this paper. 
The Yankee Blade, 86-92 Federal St., Boston. 


3 BOOKS GIVEN AWAY with every Year’s sub- 
scription to the SOUTHERN STAR, Send for 
seeps copy. Address SOUTHERN STAR, Atlanta, 


— 


Are You an American Citizen? 


——IF SOoO—— 


YOU SHOULD TAKE THE 


AMERICAN CITIZEN, 


AN EIGHT-COLUMN FOUR-PAGED WEEKLY, 


For it is a distinctive American Paper. 


For it Advocates Home Rule for the United States. 


For it Advocates Protecting the American Workmen. 


For it Advocates the non-interference of Foreign 


Church or Government with the United 


States. 


For it advocates the excluding of the Paupers and 


Criminals from other Countries from our 


Shores. 


For it Advocates an American Government by Ameri- 
cans and for Americans. 
$1.50 @ Wear. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


ADDRESS; 


AMERICAN CITIZEN CO. 


415 Washington Street, 


Boston, - . - Mass. 
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Se AND 
a NEW YORK 
WAGNER VESTIBULE LIMITED 


Leaving Chicago daily at 5:30 Pp, M..via the Lake 

Shore and New York Central Route. 
These Cars are especially designed to accommodate 
families, or parties of friends, the interior of the car 
being divided into ten enclosed compartments, each 
containing two berths, lavatory, closet, hot and cold 
running water, affording an opportunity to complete 
— toilet without leaving your room. Folding doors 
yetween the apartments permit of their being arranged 
en-suite, if desired. 


ANOTHER GREAT TRAIN 


Via this route is 


“‘NUMBER SIX." 
The New Fast Train, leaving daily at 3:10 Pp. M. has 
Wagner Vestibule Sleepers to New York and Boston. 
For full information regarding train service apply to 


Cc. K. WILBER, Western Pass. Agt., CHICAGO. 


IMPORTANT WORKS 


Published by THE OPEN COURT Publish- 
ing Co., Box F, 169-175 LaSalle st., Chicago. 
Three Introductory Lectures on the Science of Thought. 
By F. Max Muller. 75 cents. 
This work of. the eminent philologist has- evoked 
much criticism. 


The Psychic Life of Micro-Organisms. A Study in 
Experimental Psychology. By Alfred Binet, of Pa- 
ris, France. Cloth 75c.; paper Soc. 

In a preface written especially for the American edi- 
tion M. Binet confutes the theory of the English scien- 
tist, Prof. George J. Romanes, that the first appearance 
of the various psychical and intellectual faculties 
is assignable to different stages in the scale of zooolgi- 
cal development. 


The Idea of God. By Dr. Paul Carus. 165c. 


Being a disquisition upon the development of the 
idea of God in human thought and history. 


JUST APPEARED. 
FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. The 
Method of Philosophy as a Systematic Ar- 
rangement of Knowledge. By Dr. PAUL 
Carus. Price $1.00. | | 
From the principle of positivism indicated in the 
title, the author discusses the most vital questions of 
philosophy and ethics. Among them the problems of 
Formal Thought (Kant’s apriori) vows wine of the 
Origin of Life; of Absolute Existence; of Space and 


Time; of Infinitude and Eternity; Free Will; Ethics 
and Natvral Science; the Importance of Art. 


al 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America, 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE = FARMER'S = VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months, 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE CO, GixcaGos ti: 
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he Home. 


OUR JUDGES. 
We’re told that once a little child 
Set right a royal town, 
The sole one there so undefiled 
That dared the truth to own. 


When all about her feigned to see 
The king’s air-woven cloak, 

The child laid bare the trickery, 
The trickster’s power broke. 


I know not if the tale be true, 
But this we surely know, 

There’s something in those eyes of blue 
That scorns all outward show, 


And sees us stript of all pretense 
As naked as at birth; : 
More prized the praise of innocence 
Than all the rest of earth. 
K. H, 


OAKLAND. XI, 


Florence and Pearl were impatient 
little creatures, “ round the road” was 
along way to them when they meant to 
“beat mamma home;” it was much 
easier “to climb the fence and _ trip 
straight across the fields than to go out 
to the corner and down the lane. 
Mamma smiled as she watched the child- 
ish figures flitting over the barley stub- 
ble, and then, as it happened, Martha 
and Louise began talking about being 
courageous, and how they would like to 
save a human life. 


In the meantime, Florence and Pear] 
encountered a flock of sheep. huddled 
together as if drawn up in battle array; 
the captain wore a pair of horns that 
looked very much like curls at each 
side of his head. Florence and. Pearl 
were afraid of him, but they were 
pretty brave, and quite unwilling to 
give up their undertaking; if they could 
only get by him they could soon reach 
the fence near home. So they clasped 
hands and pressed forward; the captain 
looked at them and brought down his 
hoof with a great deal of decision. 
Still the reckless children advanced, 
not heeding his warning until he low- 
ered his head and gave chase, when 
they turned and fled. ‘True to their 
sisterly instincts, however, they did not 
let go of hands. 


When the children’s peril was discov- 
ered, mamma stood still, Louise started 
to climb the fence nervously, and Martha 
drew her back; then there was a rush 
and a crash behind them, and Deane 
went leaping over the top rail and up 
to the very face of the foe with an un- 
flinching courage that turned the tide 
of battle immediately. The captain be- 
gan to retreat, lowering his head in an 
ominous way; but Deane followed up 
his advantage promptly, with a series of 
loud war-whoops that carried terror 
and confusion into the ranks of the 
enemy, and soon put the whole flock to 
ignominious flight. 


I half mistrust Deane thought he 
ought to wear epaulettes then, at any 
rate he walked on through the field in 
a soldierly way that would have re- 
minded you of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

“It’s. just because he’s used to it,” 
said Louise. “If we went among the 
sheep every day as he does, we would’nt 
be afraid, and could drive them, too.” 

“That is very true,” said mamma. 
“ We need to cultivate the hadzt of 
fearlessness if we wish to be prepared 
for emergencies.” i ee 


“A ORAMP,” 
It was cold as I stood on the doorstep, 
And vainly pulled at the bell, 
While the music of children’s voices 
Rang out in melodious swell. 


I could hear their merry laughter, 
And the patter of little feet, 

And I longed to be among them, 
And out of the cold, bleak street. 


But at last the door was opened, 
And with happy, welcoming shout, 
I stood in the midst of the circle, 
While the others flocked about. 


Then up spoke Margaret, the youngest, 
Yet the leader in the camp; 
“T heard you a-ringing all the time, 
But I fought you were a cramp / ” 
— Housewife. 
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Aunoungements, 


LIBERTY AND LIFE, 


DISCOURSES BY E. P. 


The publishers of Uniry have 
nearly ready for publication a book of 
seventeen discourses on LIBERTY AND 
Lirgz, by E. P. Powell, well-known to 
Unity readers as the author of the 


epoch-marking- work, “Our Heredity 
from God.” 


The headings of the discourses are 
as follows: 


Life and Death; What they Are. 

Sin a Crime against Life: Righteous- 
ness Obedience to Law.. 

Sinning Against the Holy Spirit. 

A Sound Mind in a Sound Body. 

Is the Average Life Worth the Liv- 


POWELL. 


ing. 

The True, the Beautiful and the 
Good. 

Not Allopathy nor Homeopathy, 
but Sympathy. 


The True Life. 

The Doing Creed. 

The Keys. 

A Bundle of Paradoxes. 

A Substitute for Orthodoxy. 
The Two Theologies. 
Natural Moral Compensation. 
Character. 

The Religion of the Future. 
New Year’s in 1982. 


These discourses will make a neat 
cloth-bound volume of over 200 1I2mo. 
pages, such as would ordinarily retail 
for $1.25. But we are anxious to pub- 
lish the book at as low a price as possi- 


/ble, so as to reach the large missionary 


constituency which this book ought to 
find. A guaranteed sale of 500 copies 
to be taken at once upon publication, 
together with the sales that may reason- 
ably be expected after the book is out, 
will justify us in offering Mr, Powell’s 
book at the low price of 75 cents, post- 
paid, 

If you are interested in this notice 
please act promptly. Show the notice 
to your friends and invite them to order 
with you. Consider how many copies 
of the book you will want for holiday 
gifts, and then write us promptly how 
many copies of LIBERTY AND LIFE 
you will take at 75 cents each, payable 
on delivery, postage or expressage to 
be pre-paid by us. Address 

CHARLES H. Kerr & Co,, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


For Six Cents. 


We are pleased to announce that we have 
made remarkably low clubbing rates with 
The St. Louis Magazine, the recorgnized lead- 
ing low-priced American Magazine. ‘The 
Magazine is beautifully printed and illustrated, 
and is a high grade Literary, Historical, and 
Humorous monthly of 50 pages. Terms 
$1.50 a.-year; specimen copy 6 cents to any 
address. St. Louis Magazine, eighth and 
Olive sts., St. Louis, Mo. We will send Maga. 
zine and UNITy one year for only $2.25. Ad- 
dress this office. 


., Lt’s quite the style. you know, to use N. K. 
Brown’s Ess. Jamaica Ginger. They all do it.’’ 


She Hewgst Books. 


All books sent for notice by publishers will be 

wromptly acknowledged under this head, but any 
Sesto notice must be conditioned on the interests of 
our readers. The retail price of each book in this list 
is ven given at which it will be mailed by the publishers 
or sold atany book store. The net price isthe price at 
which the book will be oo to any subscriber by 
the publishers of Uniry, Charles H. Kerr & Co., 15 
Dearborn street, Chicago. Postage must be added 
the book is to be sent by mail. 

Die Journalisten. Lustspiel in vier Acten. 
Von Gustav Freytag. Edited by Walter D. 
Toy. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, Cloth. 
16mo. pp. 160. 

d English Past and Present. B 
Chenevix Trench, D.D. New 
Humboldt Publishing Co. 
I, 96 pages, 30 cents. 
cents, 


A Guide to the Study of Nineteenth Century 
Authors. By Louise Manning Hodgkins. 
gn D.C. Heath & Co. Cloth, 12mo. 


Richard 
ork: ‘The 
Paper, 8vo. Part 
Part II, 66 pages, 15 


ree "Societe Francaise au Dix-septieme 
Siecle. Edited by Thomas Frederick Crane, 
A.M. New York: G. P, Putnams’ Sons. 


Cloth, 16mo. pp. lvii. 342. Price, $1.50. 
A bing ® for every women 


TOKOLOGY NY ach ac EE 
Taboo Sti ae “AGENTS 


Alice B. Stockham .& Co., Chicago, Ill 


THE 


EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


SUGGESTIONS OF AN INDIVIDUAL IMMORTALITY 
BASED UPON OUR ORGANIC AND LIFE HISTORY. 


BY CSC, T. STOCKWELL. 


‘In the physical sciences, in mechanics, one is always interested to note, 
after some hidden principle is brought to light, from time to time, the applica- 
tion of this principle in various ways. So it is with the great theory of evolution ; 
men are at first staggered by it, then reconciled to it, and at last they begin to 
use it in their thou ght, and to apply it in a hundred different ways. This book 
of Mr. Stockwell’s is an ingenious application of evolution to the theory of 
immortality. His main line of thought is not new, but he has worked out, in 
greater detail than we have yet seen, the idea that death is only one of many 
‘outgrowings of environment,” which occur all along the path of existence, 
from the earliest embryological moment, out into the unending future. The 
book is suggestive, though not conclusive, and is therefore quite within the 
bounds of our expectation and within the limits ot the author’s claim.”—Bos/on 
Transcript. 

“The analogies from embryology and cell life the writer has handled with 
entire discretion and due reserve, and with a force and penetration of argument 
which we have never seen surpassed. Dr. Stockwell is a spiritual thinker of 
fine grain, who has had a scientific education that has not robbed him of faith 
in the ideal. With a very few exceptions, not injurious to his argument, we 
have read with great pleasure and profit this singularly attractive essay.”— 
Unitarian Review. 

“Without entering into the details of Dr. Stockwell’s argument, we com- 
mend his essay to thinking people as one of the most suggestive and best de- 


veloped essays on personal immortality which later years have produced.”— 
Literary World. 


“This is a very excellent little book on a large theme. From the stand- 
point of science the author frames a very lucid and convincing argument for the 
immortality of the spirit.””——Gospel Banner (Universalist. ) 


**In modern times Swedenborg, with his clairvoyant discoveries of a uni- 
verse of moral and physical ‘correspondences,’ has been the chief teacher of 
spiritual things by the argument of analogy. Now comes an unknown, but 
very fair, logical and striking reasonerin a closely related if not identical field. 
Perhaps the sub-title better expresses the real character of this remarkable 
work—-so compact and small in its mechanical proportions, so limited to one 


set of analogies, so impressive, so comprehensive, so forcible in its matter and 
wees. "— Hartford Times. 


“The analogies are worked out with great delicacy and refinement of 
thought and expression. If in the green tree of the science of religion we can 


have such fruit as this, what may we not expect when harvest time is come,”— 
Christian Register. 


“The book is destined to exert a wide-spread and decidedly beneficial in- 
fluence on minds wavering between materialism and the chaotic labyrinth of 
sectarian creeds.’ To such, and to all of liberal thought, we most heartily com- 
mend the work.—Detrost Commercial Advertiser. 


‘Dr. Stockwell undertakes to show the existence of a life hereafter on 
strictly scientific proofs, and his line of reasoning is one worthy of deep atten- 
tion. ’— Standard, Bridgeport, Ct. 

‘Itis the finest and most complete argument we have ever heard advanced 
to prove the immortality of the human soul.— ews, Bridgeport, Ct. 


“The idea of the process of evolution continuing after death, while itself 
not original with Mr. Stockwell, is treated in an entirely novel manner by him, 


and he has formulated the theory as it has never been formulated before. ’’— 
Chicago Daily News. | 


‘The line of argument is comparatively new, and so well presented as to 
be profoundly interesting. ’—CAicago /nter-Ocean. 

‘It is rich in suggestive arguments. ”— Zhe Echo (Detroit.) 

‘A broad and deep discussion of the subject.” —PAiladelphia Press. 

“A well written book that evinces thought, depth and perception. ' 
Cincinnatt Engutrer. 

‘’ People who know Dr. Stockwell and his thoughtful and studious habits 
will not be surprised to find that his course of analytical thought has taken hold 
on so profound a subject, nor that he has tried to pursue a line of investigation 
beyond that attempted by others. ’—Springfield, Mass., Daily Union. 

* A thoughtful little book, which considers the growth of human being from 
embryological and cell life up to the origin and evolution of consciousness, and, 
noting at every step the anticipation of the next, is justified in looking forward 
in the same line from the present point. It is worth reading. 
Monthly. 

“ A very thoughtful and suggestive treatise. "—Zhe Jndependent. 

“It is a thoughtful essay and well worthy of study. * * * * * # 
He has a strong chapter on the origin and evolution of consciousness. ’’— Zhe 
Critic, New York. 

The St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat says: referring to the chapter on 
“Consciousness of Limitations:’——‘“‘ An argument impossible to quote, but 
exceedingly strong, and, so far as developed, masterly. ” 

A writer in the Detroit Zridune closes a two column article as follows: ‘I 
hope the column so largely extracted frorn this little book may only draw read- 
czs to the book itself, Ifit should do this I would reap manifold reward for 
having stirred, as I feel sure I should have done, influences that will make life 
a serener, more blessed educational journey and experience to those who shall 
have been drawn to read than has been thus far to most of us. 

* It is an earnest, conscientious and studious effort, and valuable as an 
advance guard of the spiritual army of thinkers, and an indication of the set of 


the current of thought away from the shores of materialism.” —eligio Philoso- 
phical Journal. 


Cloth, crown octavo, gilt top, uncut edges, 69 pages. Retail, $1; 
to Unity subscribers, 50 cents; postage 6 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


175 DEARBORN ST., . - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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July 6, 188 9 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT UNITY. 

From a California minister: Some 
of my people would probably prefer 
the Unitarian, and others the Register, 


but our fellowship is large enough for 
all.” 

From a minister near Boston: * My 
sympathies are with Unity and its 
brave editors, through and through, 
and I hope the subscribers will hold on 
and multiply. The new form is vastly 
better, [ think, than the old, and the 
subject matter so far admirable. 


From an Illinois subscriber: “I do 
not know where to look for the one or 
two more subscribers, but I rejoice in 
your success, and will always willingly 
forward UNitry’s interests.” 

From Washington Territory: “I 
am certain that Uniry only needs to 
be known to be appreciated. I have 
three new subscribers, and shall try to 
make it ten.” 

From a_ subscriber in Milwaukee: 
“Tam glad of an opportunity to tell 
you that I think Unity greatly im- 
proved of late.” 

From a minister in Liverpool, Eng.: 
“T took Unity at first for its Editor’s 
sake, but now it is welcome for its own 
sake, as well. I enjoy its hopeful tone 
and am in full sympathy with its princi- 
ples.” 

From Central Iowa: “1 think of 
doing some traveling in Marion county, 
and I will do the best that I can for 
your publications and our UNITy, as it 
is the desire of my heart to know that 
it will ultimately have a solid founda- 
tion. [am sorry that I can’t do more 
than I have done for the cause that is 
dear to me.” 

From Chautauqua, N. Y.: * When- 
ever I see any chance to get UNITY a 
subscriber I will do so. The people 
here generally dare not read it. They 
are mostly a kind of Methodist; 
think the Bible infallible and in- 
spired, Jesus divine, and seem truly 
thankful that the jealous Jews put him 
to acruel death that they might escape 
the penalty of their sins, and also 
get a lease and license for more wicked- 
ness and villainy. |UnNiry does not 
wish to be understood as maintaining 
that most orthodox believers carry out 
the logical conclusions which our cor- 
respondent states. On the contrary, 
they are usually much better than their 
theories.]|_ I do hope that UNniry will 
get an appearance of attractiveness to 
the orthodox that he may read it and 
find it won’t hurt him.” 

From Western Indiana: “I enclose 
stamps for five copies of UNniry. I 
will use them where [ think they will 
do good, whether they bring subscrib- 
ers or not. The people in this commu- 
nity are oppressively orthodox, and 
while they are kind enough to respect 
me as a citizen, they have no use for 
my religious belief, and with regard to 
it are oft-times most unkind. _How- 
ever, this does not hinder me. from do- 
ing all in my power to advance a 
cause so dear to me.” | 

From Oregon: “I became a sub- 
scriber to Unriry through a mistake of 
the Unitarian Association, and I think it 
has been a very fortunate mistake for 
me. I have become very much inter- 
ested in Uniry; those discourses on 
the ‘Terminal Bud, ‘God of Science,’ 
and ‘* Personality of God in the Uni- 
verse,’ put on the climax. If you have 
any back numbers of Unity that you 
can send me, I will circulate them and 
see what I can do in the way of getting 
ubscribers.” 

From Minnesota: “As a_ subscriber 
to Unity I can say, for one, that I am 
well pleased with it, and think it should 
be in the hands of every family. It 1s 
surely a great and good guide to a 
wandering soul. Now, in regard to 
helping you,—as soon as I read UNiTY 
I send it off among friends, and thus 
try to do all the good I can with it. I 
will willingly send out and distribute 
all that are sent to me (sample copies). 
As for money, it is very close with me 
at present, but I will do all I can to 
help you. I will try to send you $1.00 
in about three weeks from this time.” 
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Used by the United States Government. 


Endorsed by the heads of the Great Universities 
and Public Food Analysts, as the Strongest, Purest and most Healthful. 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Limeor Alum, Dr. Price’s Delicious Flavoring Ex- 
tracts, Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Almond, Rose, etc., do not contain Poisonous Oils cr Chennicals, 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CoO., 


DELICIOUS 


FLAVORING 
EXTRACTS 


NATURAL FRUIT FLAVORS 


Dr. Price’s Cream 


New York. Chicago. St. Louis. 
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COPYRIGHT. 


‘“‘DO NOTHING HASTILY 
but catching fleas. ” 


In spite of this advice, quick work can be done 
well if you use 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try it. 

We are often in need of something to aid us in 
house-cleaning when in a hurry, something that 
will assist us doubly and do the work well. Such 
an aid can be found in Sapouio with which quick 
work withoutloss, or waste can be secured—the only 
exception to the saying, ‘‘quick and well don’ 
agree.” Try acake, No, 29, 


SOME NOVEL USES FOR SAPOLIO. 
EVERY ONE FINDS A NEW USE. 


To clean tombstones. To renew oil-cloth. To ren- 
ovate paint. To brighten metals. To whiten marble. 
To scour kettles. To polish knives. To scrub floors. 
To wash out sinks. To scour bath-tubs. ‘To clean 
dishes, To remove rust. 


EVERYBODY USES IT. 


Dentists to clean false teeth. Engineers to clean parts 
of machines. Housemaids to scrub the marble floors. 
Painters to clean off surfaces. Surgeons to polish their 
instruments. Ministers to renovate old chapels. Chem- 
ists toremove some stains. Soldiers to brighten their 
arms. Confectioners to scour their pans. Sextons to 
clean the tombstones. Carvers to sharpen their 
knives. Artists to clean their palettes. 
brighten their tools, Hostlers on brasses and white 
horses. Shrewd ones to scour old straw hats. Cooks 
to clean the kitchen sink. 


A CURIOSITY. 


We have lately come into possession of rare curiosi- 
ties of our late civil war, as we have secured several 
hundred copies of the Vicksburg Daily Citizen of July 
2, 1863. The Citizen is printed on wall paper, and was 
set up in type the day before the surrender of Vicks- 
The paper is crowded with stirring war news, 
and amusing paragraphs tell of how they enjoy eating 
mule meat in the besieged city. We will sell copies of 
the Citizen at the low price of 10 cents each. If 
you are not satisfied after receiving the paper your 
money will berefunded. Address publishers of the 

SOUTHERN STAR, Atlanta, Ga. 


Tacoma Joan 


LOANS 


Secured by Real Estate worth double the amount 
of the loan. We GUARANTEE investors in 
Real Kstate 8 PER CENT PROFIT. Write 
for full particulars and references. 


THOMAS & CO., Tacoma, Washo’n. 
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DUTCHER’S KILLS 


At once. No time to fly away. 
They alight, drink—die. 
Use freely,. Promote peace. 
F. DUTCHER, St. Albans, Vt, 


FLY 
KILLER. 


POWDER POINT SCI. OOL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, co , or business. Laboratories. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 
Knapp, 8. B. (M.1. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 
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From Prof. J. W. Velie, Secretary of the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences. 


“The Kingdoms of Nature,” a book written 
by Dr. Ransom Dexter, of this city, is a work 
that will fully satisfy the present demand for 
popular and useful knowledge of the subjects 
of which it treats. 

“The author begins with a consideration of 
the elements of matter, and the forces which 
unite to mould and modify matter in its differ- 
ent unorganized combinations. He then traces 
the modified action of matter and force into 
vegetable and animal organizations, giving 
also the proximate principles of their tissues. 

“Dr. Dexter thus gives a clear and compre- 
hensive view of the mode of growth and de. 
velopment from the seed of plants and the egg 
of animals into the various types of their exist- 
ence. These various types of all organized 
substances are then discussed in a very pleas- 


ing and instructive manner. 

“One of the,most striking characteristics o1 
the work is its critical accuracy; yet at the 
same time it isso plainly written that any one 
who can read will readily understand the sub- 
jects therein discussed. I am pleased with its 
design, arrangement and composition. 

“The illustrations throughout the work are 
exceedingly fine. I most cheerfully say that 
I consider it the best book for the price [ have 
everseen, }. We VO, Oe, 0. A Os 

The price referred to, in the Professor’s let- 
ter just quoted, is $3.50 for the cloth edition, 
$4.50 for the sheep, $6,00 for the half morocco. 
These prices still apply to all copies sold 
through the trade, or agents, or on direct or- 
ders to any but Unity subscribers. To all sub- 
scribers to Unity, however, the prices will be 
permanently as follows for the several edi- 
tions: 


Cloth, sprinkled edges._-.........--.. $1 50 
Sheep, marbled edges ......---.-.-.--.- 1 75 
Half Morocco, gilt edges .....--..-.--- 2 00 


And as a special inducement for those re- 
ceiving this paper as a sample to subscribe, or 
for those whose subscriptions are just expiring 
to renew at once, we make the following spec- 
ial combination price: 


Cloth Edition, with Unity one year .--- - $1 75 
Sheep Edition, with Unity one year-..... 2 00 
Morocco edition, with Unity one year... 2 25 

These prices do not include expressage, but 
for 25 cents extra we will prepay expressage 
on either edition, to any point in the United 
States. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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WITH NV rye SE FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
P. 8s. E sS’TIis, G. P. re ©. B. & hicago. 
ea NAME THIS PAPER every timezou write. 


GUIDE (complete) and our 60¢, 


POU LT RY Monthly 5 months on trial. 


15c. RUBAL C Columbus, Ohio. ° 
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Charles 1. Kerr & Company’s 


Own Publications. 


The retail-prices in this list are the prices at which 
the books may be obtained at any book-store, or at 
which they will be mailed from this office to any ad- 
dress. Old subscribers to Unity, whose subscription 
is paid in advance, and new subscribers, who send not 
less than a dellar to start their subscriptions, will be en- 
titled to purchase at the nef prices. Postage must be 
added if the books are to be sent by mail 


A Pure Souled Liar. An anonymous novel, 
‘terse, compact, rapid and intense.’”’ [Chicago Tribune. ] 
Paper, 16mo., 191 pages, retail 50 cents, net 25 cents, 
postage 6 cents. | 


The Morals of Christ. By Austin Bierbower, 
A comparison with contemporaneous systems of morals. 
Paper, 12mo., 200 pages, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 

Essays. By James Vila Blake. * A neat volume, 
full to the brim of enrichment, suggestion, stimulus,” 
Cloth, 12mo,, 216 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, post- 
age g'tents. 


Legends from Storyland. By James Vila 
Blake. A group of wonder stories from ancient and 
medieval sources, “‘thoroughly simple and clear, and 
highly calculated to interest children.’’ Cloth, Square 
16mo., illustrated, 97 pages, retail $1.00, net 4@ cents, 
postage 5 cents. 

Poems. By James Vila Blake, Cloth, 12mo., 188 
pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 8 cents. 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and other poems. 
By Alice Williams Brotherton, **‘ We can commend it 
to all lovers of poetry.’’ [Boston Transcript.] Cloth, 
square 18mo,, 145 pages, retail $1.00, net 40 cents, post- 
age 5 cents, 

Seed Thoughts from Robert Brow ning. 
Selected and arranged by Mary E. Burt. Third edition, 
revised, Imitation parchment, square 18mo., 40 pages, 
retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, postage 2 cents. 


Browning’s Women, By Mary E. Burt, with 
an introduction by Edward Everett Hale. Cloth, 16mo., 
236 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents. 


Jack’s Afire, or the Burton Torch. By 
Florence M. Campbell. ‘‘A wholesome home story, 
full of gentle grace and thoughtful feeling.’? [Herald.] 
Cloth, 12mo., 425 pages, retail $1.50, net 60 cents, post- 
age 12 cents, 


The Kingdoms of Nature; or, Life and Or- 

anization from the Elements to’ Man, being a Follow- 
ing of Matter and Force into Vitality, Vitality into Or- 
ganization, and Organization into the Various Types 
of Being, Culminating in Man. By Ransom Dexter, A. 
M., M.D., LL. D. Designed for Popular use, with 
Glossary. Illustrated. Octavo, 515 pages. Cloth, re- 
tail $3.50, net $1.50; sheep, retail $4.50, net $2.25; half 
morrocco, retail $6.00, net $2.50. Hxpressage on either 
edition 25 cents, if prepaid by us. 


The = mareoneny of Price, and its relations to 
domestic currency. By N. A. Dunning. 12mo., 275 
pages, cloth, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 10 cents; 
paper, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 8 cents. 


Echoes from the Blarney Stone, and other 
rhymes. By W. C. R. Cloth, 16mo., 115 pages, retail 
$1.00, net So cents, postage 6 cents, 


The Faith that makes Faithfal, Eight 
sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Eighth thousand. Square 18mo., 137 pages, cloth, 
gilt edges, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents; 
imitation parchment, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, post- 
age 4 cents. 


Evolution and Christianity: a study. By 
J. C. F. Grumbine. Cloth, square 18mo., 75 pages, re- 
tail 50 cents, net 20 cents, postage 5 cents, 


The Legend of Hamlet, as found in writings 
of the twelfth century. By George P. Hansen. Cloth, 
18mo., 57 pages, retail 50 cents, net 25 cents, postage 4 
cents. 


Helps to Self-Culture, Seventeen pamphlets 


: eg under the auspices of the National Bureau of 


nity Clubs. Retail price per set, $2.15, net to UNITY 
subscribers 90 cents, postage 10 cents. 


A Study of Primitive Christianity. Bvy 
Lewis G. Janes. ‘‘A remarkably clear and cogent ar- 
gument.”? [Light, London.] Cloth, 8vo., 319 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 12 cents. 


Practical Piety. By Jenkin Linyé Jones. Four 
sermons delivered in Central Music Hall, Chicago. 
Cloth, 18mo., 60 pages, retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, 
postage 2 cents. 


The Social Status of European and 
American Women. By Kate Byam Martin and 
Ellen M. Henrotin, Square 18mo., 47 pages, cloth, 
retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 4 cents; paper, re- 
tail 25 cents, net 18 cents, postage 2 cents. 


The New Birth. By Rev. L. P. Mercer, pastor 
of the: Swedenborgian church at Chicago. Cloth. 
16m0., 127 pages, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 5 
cents. 


The Cabin in the Clearing, and other poems. 
By Benjamin S. Parker. Cloth, 12mo., 310 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 11 cents, 


Lessons from the World of Matter and 
the World of Man. By Theodore Parker. Se- 
lected from notes of unpublished sermons. Cloth, 
12mo., 430 pages, retail $1.25, net 88 cents, postage 12 
cents. : 


“Show us the Father.”—Contents: The 
Change of Front of the Universe, Minot J. Savage; 
The Fullness of God, Samuel R. Calthrop; The Unit 
of God, Henry M. Simmons; The Revelations of God, 
John W. Chadwick; The Faith of Ethics, William C. 
Gannett; Religion from the Near End, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Cloth, 16ino., 170 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 


Wind Flowers. By Luella D. Smith. A hand- 
somely bound volume of verses, mostly translations from 
the German. Cloth, square 18mo., 235 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 40 cents, postage 6 cents. 


The American Protectionist’s Manual. 
By Giles B. Stebbins. 12mo., 200 pages, cloth, retail 75 
cents, net So cents, postage 8 cents; paper, retail 25 
cents, net 15 cents, postage 4 cents. 


Progress from Poverty. By Giles B. Steb- 
bins. A review andcriticism of Sears George’s 
‘*Progress and Poverty,” and ‘* Protection and Free 
Trade.’”?’ Square 18mo., cloth, retail 50 cents, net 30 
cents, postage § cents; paper, retail 25 cents, net 13 
cents, postage 2 cents. 


The Evolution of Immortality. Sugzgest- 
ions of an Individual Immortality, based on our organic 
and life history. By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. ‘“ One of 
the most suggestive and best developed essays on per- 
sonal immortality that later years have produced.”’ 
[Literary World.] Cloth, 12mo., gilt top, 69 pages, re- 
tail $1.00, net 50 cents, postage 6 cents. 


Aphorisms of the Three Threes, By 


Edward Owings Towne. Third Edition; Cloth, 16mo., 
47 pages, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 5 cents. 


The Complete Life. Six Sermon-Lectures 
from the standpoint of modern thought. By James H. 
West Cloth, 18mo., retail ¢o cents, net 40 cents, post- 
age § cents. 


Rational Theology. Ethical and Theological 
Essavs, from the standpoint of progressive orthodoxy. 
By John Milton Williams, A. M. Cloth, 12mo., 310 
pages, retail $1.50, net 89 cents, postage 11 cents. 


Remit by express order or bank draft, payable to 
CHARLES H.KERR&CO, 
175 Dearborn BSt., Chicago. 


